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Talking Together 


Has any teacher, we wonder, ever been able to realize 
her ideal school in her own classroom? Never for a moment, 
you will say, and yet, we wonder. The other day we were 
a guest at a tea given to celebrate the eightieth birthday of 
one who was for many years a successful, even a celebrated, 
teacher, in a large city. Sheis just as witty and vivacious, 
just as keenly interested in 
people and events, just as ready 


my classes under some big shady tree. I taught them all I could. I 
played with them. In the evening I recited our ancient epics and sang 
my own songs. I trusted to the presence of the spirit of freedom in the 
atmosphere. I had to fight the teachers who assisted me, who had been 
brought up in a different environment to that of mine, who had no faith 
in freedom, who believed that it was impertinence for the boys to be boys. 
Then I tried to create an atmosphere of culture. I invited renowned 
artists from the city to live at the 
school, leaving them free to produce 





their own work, which I allowed the 





to write a letter to the newspa- 
per, make a speech to a boys’ 
club, ride in a procession, cross 
the continent alone, as ever she 
was, and apparently quite as 
wel] able to do so, too. She 
stands erect, her eyes are spark- 
ling, her voice has the modula- 
tions of youth. But she spent 
her entire life, until the years of 
retirement, in the schoolroom. 
At this same tea were a number 
of other ex-teachers, not quite so 
old, but old enough to have re- 
tired from active service. Not 
one of them, however, confessed 
to any diminution of energy 
or loss of interest in affairs. 
They werea truly inspiring sight, 
and we came away wondering 
why the teaching profession is so 
often stigmatized as one likely 
to break the health and spirits 
of the women who enter it. We 
feel sure that, to some extent at 
least, all these women had real- 
ized their ideal school, they were 
able to create an atmosphere of 
zest in all the natural, everyday 
happenings of life, they were 
happy students with their pu- 
pils, not merely pedagogical 
guides, and this atmosphere re- 
acted on themselves and kept 
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Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
(If ye have power to touch our 
senses SO), 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of Heaven's 
deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic 
symphony. 


For if such holy song 
Enwrap your fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch 
the age of gold, 
And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon, and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from 
earthly mould, 
And Hell itself will pass away 
And leave her dolorous mansions 
to the peering day. 


boys and girls to watch if they felt so 
inclined. It was the same with my 
own work. All the time I was com- 
posing songs and poems, and would 
often invite the teachers round, to 
sing or to read with them. Our boys 
would also come, and peep in since 
they were Not invited, and listen to 
the poems and songs fresh from the 
heart of their composer. This helped 
to create an atmosphere from which 
they could imbibe something impal- 
pable, but life-giving. 


It is a far cry from Tagore 
to a New England school-marm, 
but his ideal and hers were es- 
sentially the same though their 
environment was so different, 
and she also realized something 
of this freedom of the spirit. 





Golden Rule Sunday makes a 
special appeal to children in 
December. If you do anything 
for the benefit of the little or- 
phans of the Near East, you are 
following the example of the 
President of the United States, 
who says: 


The reports of the observance of 
International Golden Rule Sunday 
last year in fifty countries, and its far- 
reaching results in the training of 
orphans in the Near East, have been 
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them youthful in spirit. All un- 

consciously, no doubt, and in, 

spite of modern trammels, they were able to create a little 

of that freedom of the spirit which the ancient Greeks 

evidently knew, but which seems to have fled our schools. 
Perhaps Rabindranath Tagore may succeed in re-creating 

a Greek Academy in India in the school of his establishment. 

lhis is the way he describes it: 


Knowing something of the natural school which Nature herself 
supplies to all her creatures, I chose a delightful spot and used to hold 


of great interest to me. This expres- 
sion of brotherhood inevitably has a 
beneficial influence upon those who 
give as well as those who receive. 

As practical help is the best expression of friendship, I feel that 
the aid which we may give out of our prosperity to those impover- 
ished by war may be of the utmost value in the promotion of 
international good will. The consistent observance of Golden Rule 
Sunday cannot but help to bring about the application of the 
Golden Rule itself to the misunderstandings of nations and of 
individuals, 

I earnestly hope that the voluntary observance of this day 
may become increasingly prevalent in the homes of America and 
throughout the world. 
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Talks to Teachers 


Ada E. James 
Principal School 53, Winslow and Wohlers Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Co-operation 


EACHING is hard work. No one with foresight ever 
deliberately chose it as an easy way to earn a living. 
Most of us, however, are more than willing to work 

hard and to rejoice in it if we can see some tangible results. 
It is a lack of results which makes any work joyless. 

If a teacher wishes to see results, we believe the strongest 
force to help her is the co-operation of the parents. School 
work always suffers unless there is a mutual understanding 
between teacher and parent. They mustkeep in touch with 
each other in order to open up a wider educational activity. 

A wise professor once remarked that about one-third of a 
teacher’s time is wasted if she does not form a friendly 
alliance with the parents of her pupils. Of course a teacher 
can cover a certain number of pages in the spelling or 
arithmetic book, even if she has not formed this acquaint- 
anceship, but if she wishes to develop a well-rounded in- 
dividual, socially, morally and physically, then the parent 
must be her starting point. 

We believe with the professor that if parents and teachers 
are at cross purposes, much time and strength which could 
be turned into good is wasted. The beginning of the year 
is the time to form this alliance. Opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities, teachers, how many of them lie before us as 
the school year gets into full swing! 

We have known a teacher who never fully understood 
a child because she was in ignorance of that child’s home 
and the conditions which existed there. Here is one great 
secret of successful teaching. Arouse parent pride and put 
parent power to work. Parents plus teachers make a one 
hundred per cent school. Either one alone makes a fifty 
per cent school. 

We know one school which has in its main corridor this 
sign: 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
TOGETHER 


Sometimes teachers complain that they are not able to 
get the parents interested in school work. There are some 
parents who are not interested in their children. Into some 
homes children come as unwelcome guests. Into other 
homes the child is welcomed with enthusiasm, but when he 
reaches an age that interferes with club life and social 
activities, the parents lose interest in the child and allow 
him more or less to drift for himself. In other homes, the 
parents do not know what is best for the child, though they 
conscientiously wish to do what is right. Others still retain 
the old-fashioned idea that the home is the center of gravity 
around which the child’s activities should center. It is with 
these parents that teachers may try to bind together the 
diverse elements of society. 

A few years ago parents seldom went to school except to 
make a complaint. Knowing the purpose of the parent’s 
visit, the teacher was not glad to see her visitor. This does 
not mean that we do not want to be told our faults. But 
parents to-day are beginning to come to school for the pur- 
pose of bringing “flowers to the living.” To-day the 
mothers and even the fathers visit the school regularly. 

Some school systems have established a day known as 
Parents’ Day. In our city, the second Wednesday of each 
month is set aside for that purpose. The school sends 
special announcements and does all that it can to induce 
the parents to come. The parents register as they enter 
the building, then go to the room in which their child is 


registered. They are requested to take chairs, which have 
been placed in the back of the room, while the teacher pro- 
ceeds with her regular program without interruption. After 
the session the parents talk together and become acquainted 
with their children’s teacher. Each year more and more 
parents are learning what the child does in his second home. 

Co-operation is coming to mean more in our school or- 
ganizations. Parents and teachers must no longer stand 
aloof from each other. Each is beginning to realize that the 
school makes up the greater part of the child’s world. Here 
he spends his time. Here he makes voyages of discovery. 
Here he fights battles. It is the duty of the teacher to do 
all she can to make the parent enter this world. 

Judge Lindsey has said in a recent newspaper article, 
“How many parents are there in this nation who are dense 
to the fact that the great stream of modern youth is flowing 
by them, with all the power of a mighty river—finding its 
own course—sounding its own depths—a stream whose 
silences are as unknown to parents as that of the great 
river itself?” 

“The precocity, the wonderment, the curiosity of modern 
youth in this, its golden age, is a thing to be welcomed as 
boding good for the ‘uture—provided the modern parent- 
hood of youth know how to perform the part that is theirs. 

“T warn you that the emancipation of modern youth is at 
hand. You will go with it—be a part, help to guide and 
direct it—or it will leave you far behind. It will go on alone 
through uncharted seas—God knows where, for they are 
going to chart out a channel for themselves. So you must 
step along with the profession—you must know how to 
follow with that advice, counsel and direction that the saving 
grace of experience and maturity of years have added to your 
judgment. 

“T rejoice in the freedom and the emancipation of modern 
youth—but like every fight for freedom, like every move- 
ment forward, it is not without its pitfalls. Fathers, mothers, 
learn the language of your children!” 

Though the eminent judge spoke especially to parents in 
these words, there is many a thought for the wise teacher. 

Teachers, know the parents. In small towns the teacher 
is an honored guest. The best teachers everywhere visit the 
homes, not as complainants, but as friends. Teachers may 
say this is not possible in a large city, people there are aloof 
and distant; but the more one’s horizon broadens, the more 
one finds that “folks are folks wherever you go.”” Reginald’s 
teacher in the great city is quite as welcome in the home of 
the parents as Johnny’s teacher in the small town. 

Many parents do not know the name of their -child’s 
teacher. Many more do not know what the letters in the 
report cards mean. Hundreds are not familiar with the 
amount of reading and arithmetic which a child should do 
in a given grade. It is not an unusual thing for a parent to 
sign a report card month after month and not know what 
quality of work that child does. Some parents do not know 
more of the school their child attends than just the street it 
ison. This should not be, when there are so many means 
to-day by which a teacher may reach the home. Make a 
personal call. Use the telephone. Get the parents out for 
Parents’ Day. Writeanote. Thesckool physician, the nurse 
and the attendance officer can always be cementing links. 

The parent plus the school can meet most of a child’s 
needs, physically, mentally morally, and, to a certain extent, 
spiritually. Father, mother, teacher, child striding to- 
gether make a mighty foursome—the ‘‘Big Four” which 
will shape human affairs. 
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A Real Tree Decorated with Drawings and Cut-outs that are Meant 
to Tell ‘What I Would Like for Christmas” 


Ideas from a Parent-Teacher 


Association 
Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, N. Y. 


ECEMBER, which always brings so many added duties 
to the house-mother, and is so joyously welcomed by 
her children, reminds me of things we have done in 

our Mother’s Club and in the school that I think you may 
like to hear about. 

Ours is a smal] community. There is a little Catholic 
chapel here, not often opened. There is one church in 
activity, the Methodist Episcopal. So, when it was time 
for a Christmas entertainment and tree to be discussed, 
the teacher, Miss Alice Worden, and the principal, H. Lynn 
Stewart, were consulted. Then all the children of the day 
school were invited to take some part in the Christmas 
program. Nearly all of them did, with the full consent of 
their parents, who were at the church on the Night of Nights 
to see and hear them. This seems to mea pleasant way to 
bind the people of a small village in a common interest. 
Tactful teachers and mothers who are interested in com- 
munity broadening, are in a position to plan a program either 
in church or school that will include, practically, every child 
who can be reached, irrespective of creed, race or color. 
This community-utilizing plan has been successfully worked 
out on several occasions in the manner described. 

A pleasant hour was spent by the primary pupils of our 
school this year showing what they wanted most for Christ- 
mas. This makes interesting seat work, and the result can 
be a schoolhouse ornament for a week or more during the 
Christmas season. The teacher asks each child to cut out 
and paste neatly on cardboard, or to color, or draw and color 
a picture that represents something he or she wants for 
Christmas. For older pupils, fifth or sixth graders, this is 
a drawing lesson. You will find that even the child who 
does not like to draw will respond to the best of his ability 
if you try out this scheme. The littlest ones may not be 
able to draw their coveted presents, but they can learn to 
cut out the dolly, drum, skates, sled, tools, doll’s house 
very nicely, and to use care in pasting the picture neatly to 
i piece of cardboard. These pictured “presents” made a 
pretty sight in the schoolroom. 

You will readily see how the above schemes do away with 
the before-Christmas strain of the teacher, who at that time 
has other duties that claim her in preparation for the 
January examinations. 

As our schoolhouse would be closed and cold on the day 
the Mothers’ Club and Parent-Teacher Association were to 
have their December meeting, it was agreed at our Novem- 
ber meeting that we would not meet for business in De- 
cember. Our treasurer, Mrs. Frank H. Odell, was asked 
to buy oranges for the entire school and take them to the 
schoolhouse the last day of school before the Christmas 
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holidays. This she did. I was with her. That was a 
pleasant surprise to me. I was down street, when one of 
our girls ran by and called to me, “ Mrs. Wallace, aren’t you 
coming to the schoolhouse?” 

“What for?” asked I, not thinking it should be at all 
necessary for me to go anywhere but straight home. 

“O, you know!” laughed Lucy, as if “How could you 
forget it?” I did know, then, and was very glad, later, 
that I went. 

After the children’s singing of Christmas songs and carols, 
Mrs. Odell distributed the golden-yellow oranges, with 
plenty for the non-school-age folk at home, and a few in- 
valids. 

Then the rooms divided, and Mrs. Odell and I went into 
the primary room, where Miss Worden treated everybody 
to several kinds of delicious candy, and gave each pupil, as 
did Mr. Stewart, a present. 

Two small boys trailed homeward behind us. I over- 
heard them say, as they admired and compared the attrac- 
tively framed calendars they had received from their 
teacher, “I tell you, she’s a fine teacher. I never had such 
a good teacher in all my life.” 

This brought instant consent from the other little fellow, 


y? 


with, “I tell you, she’s a peach! 








Some of theJWall-paper-Decorated Things Mrs. Wallace, President of 
the Sanitaria Springs Mothers’ Club, Loaned to the Children 
to Give Them Ideas for Their Work 





The Ringleaders’ Christmas 
Mabel Friese Dennett 


It was Christmas time and we’were making booklets for 
the children in the hospital. Our pretty colored baskets 
that had been exhibited at the Teachers’ Convention were 
also to be donated. The pupils seemed to enjoy to the full 
looking over the booklets, filling the baskets with candy 
kisses and peanuts, and anticipating the sick children’s 
pleasure. One afternoon, just before school, I looked up 
to see one of my terrors bringing in a tiny Christmas tree. 
The forest beauty was immediately surrounded by several 
boys who were hard to manage. One said, “We will put 
the baskets on the tree.” Another, “I will draw it to the 
hospital on my sled.” The third, “I will bring a box to 
put it in.” Then they looked to me for encouragement. 
But I was thinking of the long distance—over two miles— 
to the hospital and the short afternoons. 

Next morning the leader of the group stated that father 
said they must go during the afternoon session, as it was 

(Continued on page 7 17) 
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Good King Wenceslas 


P 
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Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the Feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even. 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel, 

When a poor man came in sight 
Gathering winter fuel. 


Hither, page, and stand by me, 
If thou knowest it, telling 

Yonder peasant, who is he? 
Where and what his dwelling? 

Sire, he lives a good league hence 
Underneath the mountain, 

Right against the forest fence 
By Saint Agnes’ fountain. 


Bring me flesh and bring me wine, 
Bring me pine logs hither, 

Thou and I shall see him dine 
When we bear them thither. 





by add gad 


Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together, 

Through the rude winds’ wild lament 
And the bitter weather. 


Sire, the night grows darker now 
And the wind blows stronger, 
Fails my heart I know not how, 
I can go no longer. 
Mark my footsteps, my good page, 
Tread thou in them boldly, 
Thou shalt find the winter wind 
Freeze thy blood less coldly. 


In his master’s steps he trod 
Where the snow lay dinted, 
Heat was in the very sod 
Which the Saint had printed. 
Therefore, Christian men, be sure, 
* Wealth or rank possessing, 
Ye who now do bless the poor 
Shall yourselves find Blessing. 


Ye Fairy Ship 


A ship, a_ ship a- sail- ing, A- sail-ing on the s And it was deep - ly 
ea 


e_—F 


la- den With pret-ty things for me; There were rai - sins in the cab - 
, 


al-monds in the hold; The sails were made of ‘%2- tin, And the mast it was of gold. 
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(D) Indoor Scene | 
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I Situation 


A strong desire and felt need for some way 
of celebrating Christmas, which would include 
the entire school and bring about a closer co-op- 
eration within the school, resulted in the project 
which is described below. 

Two portable buildings, with no assembly 
room of any description, in a fast growing com- 
munity, were the only school facilities in use at this time. 

Following a discussion with teachers and pupils, it was 
decided to have an outdoor Christmas tree for the birds, 
to be placed in an open space between the two buildings. 


II Purpose 


1 To stimulate and promote the growth of the real 
Christmas spirit, sharing with others. 
2 Todevelop more co-operation within the entire school. 


Il 


1 Discussions were carried on during language periods 
in each room to decide: 
a The kind of trimming that would be suitable for 
this tree. 
b The kind that must be eliminated, for example: 
anything noisy or breakable. 
c The birds we might expect to attract. 
d The sort of food different birds like. 
e The trimming that would be the best for each grade 
to contribute. 
2 Final choice. 
Popcorn chains—Grade I 
Bread crust and peanut chains—Grade IT 
Tarlatan bags filled with grain—Grades III and IV 
Sunflower heads and pieces of suet—Grade V 
3 Make the trimmings 
Grade I 
A heater was in one corner of the room, so the teacher, 
assisted by the children, popped the corn, to the 
great delight of these little folk. Children from 
the other rooms also came in during the lunch hour 
and assisted with the corn popping. The first 
grade children then gathered in small groups and 
each child had an opportunity to string some pop- 
corn. 
Grade II 
The children brought bread crusts from their homes 
and the peanuts were given by the teacher. The 
class was divided in groups of three or four and 
each group was responsible for a peanut and a 
bread crust chain. 
Grades III and IV 
The children in this room cut red and white tarlatan 
into suitable sizes and worked in groups while sew- 


Planning, Executing, Judging 


ing the bags. They brought grain from their 
homes and all had a share in filling and tying the 
bags. 

Grade V 


‘Sunflower heads that had been saved by children 
who kept chickens were brought to school. Pieces 
of suet were given by other pupils. These were 
‘cut into pieces of suitable size and tied securely 
with string. 

4 Trimming the tree 


A Unique Christmas Tree 
A School Project—Grades I-V 


Margaret J. Davidson, Massachusetts 
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Two days before the Christmas vacation, each 
class went out into the yard, where the tree 
had been securely erected by an efficient jan- 
itor, and put on the trimmings. A little tin- 
sel, some colored rope chains and an orna- 
ment for the top of the tree added a bit of 
color to the decorations. An interested mother 
sent some sugar cookies, cut in the shape of 
stars and dolls. These were also hung on ‘tbe tree. 
Many expressions of delight and satisfaction were heard 
when the trimming was completed. 

On the last afternoon before the vacation the entire 
school gathered around the tree, sang Christmas carols 
and recited Christmas poems. 


IV Desirable Outcomes 


Knowledge, power, attitude or skill acquired through the 
project. 
1 Grade I 

a Oral language was stimulated in a marked degree 
and more power was acquired in ability to speak 
in simple, connected sentences. 

6 It furnished the first experience for the majority of 
the class in handling needle and thread. Some 
skill in manipulation was required. 

c Curiosity concerning popcorn was aroused. The 
story of popcorn was told. 

2 Grade II 

a Skill was required in measuring and computing 
lengths of string for chains, counting peanuts and 
bread crusts on each chain by ls, 2s, and 5s, 
counting the finished chains, computing the cost 
of peanuts, etc. 

6 Oral and written language was stimulated. Short 

stories were written about the tree, thereby fur- 
nishing an opportunity for the class to learn the 
use of capital letters, periods, and question marks. 
Spelling was enlivened and many new words added 
to their spelling vocabulary. 

c Considerable progress was made in ability to work 
successfully in groups, to co-operate and learn 
from each other, for example: how to tie a knot. 

3 Grades III and IV 

a Keen interest in winter birds was aroused which 
developed into the identification of many birds, 
blue jays, chickadee, nuthatch, woodpecker and — 
others. Considerable information was acquired 
through watching their habits, and looking up in- 
formation in various bird books to discover the 
kind of food that different birds like. 

6 Some skill in measuring, cutting and plain sewing 
was developed by both boys and girls, as all had a 
share in making the tarlatan bags. 

c Information concerning different kinds of grain, 
how and where it grows, its many uses, etc., was 
acquired. ui 

4 Grade V 

a Some study was made of suet, its source and its uses 
other than for birds. 

6 Information was looked up in bird books regarding 
habits and food of our winter birds, in order to tel! 
the children in the lower grades. 
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A Unique Christmas Tree 


c Some skill in handling reference books was acquired. 

d Considerable planning requiring better co-operation 
than heretofore shown, was done in order to decide 
the best way to fasten the suet pieces and sun- 
flower heads on the tree. 

5 Entire school 

a The observation and care of birds during the winter 
months together with a keen desire to “make them 
happy” was stimulated throughout the entire 
school. 

b Some knowledge and skill in how to decorate a tree 
and some idea of arrangement and balance was 
acquired. 

c Appreciation of Christmas songs was increased. 

d Increase of school spirit and co-operation was 
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Grade I—After Trimming the Tree 


e Considerable joy and satisfaction from doing some- 
thing really worth while, and more of the real 
Christmas spirit was experinced in every room. 


Some of the stories that were written by Grade IT: 
Our Christmas Tree 


I like the Christmas tree. 
Do you like it? 


It is a pretty Christmas tree 
I want birds to have a good time. 
I would like Santa Claus to see the Christmas tree. 
Aton, Grade II-B 


Our Christmas Tree 


We have peanut chains on the tree. 
The Christmas tree is for the birds. 
We have popcorn chains on the tree, too 
And we have bags of grain on the tree. 
The first grade children had their picture taken. The children 
trimmed the tree. 
Maer Provancue, Grade IIA 


Our Christmas Tree 


We have a Christmas tree for the birds. 
The children trimmed the tree. 
We have bags of popcorn on the tree. 
We have popcorn chains on the tree. 
We have peanut chains on the tree. 
Do you like the tree? I do 
I think the birds like the tree. 
I think the tree is very nice. 
LeonaArD Goss, Grade ILA 


Our Christmas Tree 


The children trimmed it. 
We put peanut chains and popcorn on it and bags of grain too. 
The birds ate all of it. 
Peanut chains are good and the popcorn is good. 
CHARLES MELCONIAN, Grade II A 


Our Christmas Tree 


We have a Christmas tree between the school buildings. We have 
peanut chains and popcorn chains and bags of grain on the Christmas 
tree. 

Anna ExizABeta Extason, Grade II B 


Our Christmas Tree 


We have a Christmas tree out in the yard. 
And what do you think is on it? There are peanut chains for the 
birds. 
Miriam Farrty, Grade II B 


I am a Christmas tree. 
I have popcorn on me. 
How heavy the bags are on me. 
The birds eat the grain. 
How heavy everything is on me. 
WitirAm Patrp, Grade ILA 


Ag 


Christmas Pictures 


Presented by Third Grade 
Pupils 
(Book rights reserved) 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


FTER selecting the subjects for our Christmas pictures, 
planning costumes, etc., we turned our attention to the 
music, which the childrren insisted always accompanied 

the pictures they “went to see.” 

An accommodating seventh grade girl very proficient in 
music, kindly consented to play for us, and after listening 
to several selections, we chose “The Night Before Christ- 
mas,” by Hanna Van Vollenhoven. Those who have heard 
this beautiful composition will doubtless approve of our 
choice. 

The prelude, with its twelve strokes representing the 
midnight chimes, heralded the appearance of our first 
picture, “The Christmas Flower.” Our tiniest girl, dressed 
in white swiss, held a gilt wand, at the top of which was a 
star and a large poinsettia. 

Next came “Santa Claus,” whose picture accompanies 
this description. His suit was bright red bordered with 
white and on his back he carried a very large bag filled with 
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fruits, nuts, boxes of crackers, etc., provided by his kind 
mother to be distributed among his classmates. 

Our “ Brownie”’quickly followed dear old Santa and then ap- 
peared the “Puritan Girl” (Primary Epucation, Novem- 
ber, 1925), hugging her Christmas doll. Just a rag doll, 
but as dear to her as the onenext shown by our“ 1924 Girl,”’ 
who made her Christmas doll say, “Mamma, mamma!” 

Our “Snowball Boys” played real ball with balls covered 
with such snow-white cotton that they almost deceived the 
audience. The “Snow-Shovelers” also looked ready for 
action with their high rubber boots and large wooden snow 
shovels. 

The “Dutch Girl” (Primary Epucation, November, 
1924) had her skates and “Uncle Sam’s”’ back was quite 
bowed with a heavy mail-bag filled with Christmas letters, 
magazines and packages. 

The ‘‘Polish Boy” wore a suit that had recently been 
wornon the trip from Poland to thiscountry. Hecarrieda bell 
and a tall white candle, as Polish boys do on Christmas Day. 

Our “Italian Girl,” dressed in clothing her mother had 
brought from Italy, carried a tall tumbler of nuts according 
to the custom of Italian girls on Christmas morning. 

The “Christmas Clown” was a merry-looking fellow and 
equally interesting was our little “Christmas Mother,” 
with arms full of boxes of many shapes and sizes. She 
looked quite grownup in her mother’s gown. Following her 
came the “Holly Girl,” dressed in light green and carrying 
that most beautiful of all wreaths, the red-berried holly. 

As the musical selections concluded with “Holy Night,” 
we showed “Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim” during the play- 
ing of this hymn dear to the people of many lands. 

We were fortunate in having the “types” necessary for 
this picture. A third grade boy made the little crutch and 
we were able to follow satisfactorily Jessie Wilcox Smith’s 
colored plate showing Tiny Tim perched upon Bob 
Cratchit’s shoulder while returning from church on Christ- 
mas morning. 





Herbert Eisler, age 7 years, in his Santa 
Claus Suit of red trimmed with white 


Christmas Pictures 
PRESENTED BY THIRD GRADE PUPILS 
Pianist—Genevieve Noniewicz, Grade 7 


Ds a dincmshnsoesececdecd Catherine Lyttle 
CIN 6694654 ice en etbesnensaoss Herbert Eisler 


Herbert Eisler as Santa Claus 
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Rha dae cae ncuron Albert Lichtman 
Ss Harriet Kirkland 
1924 Girl........ ... Margaret Bannon 

’ Max Klein 
Snow-ball Boys . Pred. Cooper 

, William McFarlane 
Smow-Shovelers ....... .. ......0.. Stanley Stefanowicz 
Dutch Girl ...... ....Lucy Parisi 
Uncle Sam .... .....James Graham 
es Frank Macrhewka 
NE MN ih sit sh coud <7 NS Up a eae Tessie Paone 
RT a ee ier a Frank Kerr 
Christmas Mother ... Mary Noniewicz 
Sey Geet ....... ....Madaline Williams 
i ok: a ..Harry Robshaw 


Bob Cratchit .... _.... Eddie Hepworth 


Christmas Comes But 


Once a Year 
Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, N. Y. 


HRISTMAS comes but once a year, but the valuable 
lessons learned in personal preparation for the great 
event will be an almost daily blessing to the child. 

I have proved from personal experience and from ob- 
serving the trend of childish tastes that crochet work is 
enjoyed, can be done, and is preferred by very little chil- 
dren if they are taught to do it. Lessons in sewing have 
their very important place, but every child would love to 
crochet in bright wool yarns if given opportunity and 
encouragement. 

It is a boon to the country child, even in the remotest 
districts. For there are many firms which 
employ women and children to make both 
very simple and more elaborate infant’s 
wear for them. They pay all the expenses 
and furnish the materials. 

A grammar school girl of twelve in the 
North Carolina mountains has just written 
to me that she made two dollars from her 
last sending out of bootees—“ And I bought 
myself a pair of white canvas pumps with 
the money!” she proudly claims. 

There must be busy work for busy little 
fingers. Crochet work can be done by the 
nearsighted child. He orshe may be more 
expert in this than some of the healthy- 
eyed children. By all means teach crochet- 
ing in coarse, bright wools. If you do not 
know how, learn, or get someone else to 
come and teach the children. 

The dolls seen here were purchased at 
the ten-cent store. By the dozen they 
come cheaper than singly. On a chain © 
that fits around the doll’s shoulders the 
foundation is made for dress or cover-all 
suit. Work in single crochet to just be- 
low hip line, leaving two chains unworked 
for arm holes. Join center in slip stitch. 
Single crochet twice in each of first row of 
the split “skirt.”” One or two more rows of 
single crochet without widening should com- 
- plete the leg of a garment where legs are 

stiff and not jointed. More rows will be 
required fcr jointed dolls that can be made to sit down. 

The coveralls are cuter even than the dresses. Start as 
before, but after two or three rows around each leglet, 
without widening, skip stitches in each row until not more 
than three stitches are left at the toe of the garment. 

Caps are made much like a leglet, or perhaps one may sa} 
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‘pantlet,” making a chain to fit the doll’s head, then single 
crocheting around and around, skipping stitches until a 
pointed cap is formed. Trim all garments with a contrast- 
ing color, and tip each cap with a tiny pompon. Hats are 
just little mats with a three or four row border not widened. 
This makes a crown. Brims are like the mats again, widen- 
ing all around the crown and then trimming this ruffly part 
with{contrasting color. 

Iff boys will not make dolls’ clothes, and I never saw one 


pattern, to make the pretty, kinky narrow braid seen here. 
Old brown tassels were trimmed off and used. Hems in the 
top were stiffened with corset steels. The handle was from 
mother’s old corset steels, too. A blacksmith can form a 
handle and bar for the top of the bag in one piece of heavy 
wire. 

Very tiny children can string small bright glass beads on 
fine wire to make into rounds for sewing onto bags and other 
articles for the decorative part. This brings in the help 




















who would, even for charity, they should willingly make 
themselves a cap like those the soldiers wore. This pattern 
was the trench cap made by the Italian Relief Auxiliary of 
the American Red Cross. Chain four. Fasten. Sc. 6 in 
ring. Sc. twice in each st. Now sc. twice in every other 
st. Then sc. twice in each of the six places where the 
widening has been done before, until a mat six inches across 
ismade. To shape, sc. without widening, to length to come 
to the eyebrows. The strap is about three inches wide. 
Just back and forth in single crochet stitch. Fasten with 
snaps. 

Many pretty toys or other articles may be painted, like 
the wall candle holder, then decorated with wall paper. 
This was painted blue. Enamel was used. Then a white 
border for the tin binding was of sealing wax dissolved in 
denatured alcohol. The advantage of paint enamel and 
sealing wax enamel on the same article is, if the wax trim 
s not perfect at first, it can be rubbed off in places with 
denatured alcohol on a soft cloth and still not injure the 
paint-enameled portion. An old toy, enameled with paint 
ind trimmed with a contrasting color of wax enamel, is 

eally beautiful and useful again, and can be made to look 
well ‘even by the work of small fingers. 

Use wallpaper for flower, fruit and bird decorations. 
Shellac this with white shellac, as that makes the decorations 
vaterproof. 

A girl who can sew a little may overcast fancy braid in a 
piral around and around in the center of a stout piece of 
ioth that afterwards becomes a bag. A schoolbag would be 
vely so made. The one illustrated was tan cotton felt 
trimmed with blue braid raveled, or unwound, from a larger 
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of big sister for the sewing down of the pretty rounds, one 
inside another. ‘Tassels of the strung beads make the bag 
pretty, too. This work, all of it, is mentioned with the 
needs of the country school i in view. The bag in the left- 
side background was trimmed as is described. The work 
looks like the more difficult “beaded” kind. 

One can hardly pass over beads without mentioning my 
hobby. Ido know from experience that the old salt beads, 
well made, are a constant source of delight to children. 
The boys make durable marbles from the dough. The 
child who likes clay modeling makes pigs and cats and green 
goblins of the cheap and easily obtained dough, and all make 
beads and love them. 

But the dough must be very nice. Take three parts of 
very finest table salt, and place it in an enameled dish on 
the stove lid. When it is so hot it crackles, pour it into two 
parts corn-starch which has been thinned like cream. It 
cooks the starch. If too thin, a trifle more cooking in the 
enameled dish will fix it right. Tube oil paints make 
durable colorings for this dough. Knead in after dough is 
cooled. In fact, the kneading is the great part. From the 
time the dough is cooked, knead and work it in your two 
hands until it is very soft and fine. Keep moist ina slightly 
dampened cloth. 

The photographed tableful of articles shows the described 
bags, some beads made with salt and cornstarch and a sweet- 
pea trimmed hat. Sweet peas are made from two little 
squares of contrasting silk, or two shades of the same color, 
shirred up all around, then sewed together and the two 
attached to an end of twisted stem wire. A seed culled 

(Continued on page 707) 





Teacher’s Aim 


1 To develop a taste for good pictures. 


2 To train the imagination. 
3 To teach the children that every picture has a story. 


Specific Aims 


1 To teach the picture “Madonna of the Chair.” 
2 To have children tell or write the story found in the 
picture. 


Pupils’ Aims 


1 To find the story in the picture. 
2 To tell a good story to the class about “ Madonna of 
the Chair.” 


Motivation 


Everyone, old and young, loves babies. Talk to the 
children about their little brothers and sisters. They tell 
many things about them. Some like to play with them; 
others ride them to sleep in their carriages. Babies have 
many little ways of letting you know what they want. 
The children know enough about the little doings of the 
babies to spend an entire period telling about them. Talk 
about feeding the baby and how mothers take care of them. 
Then ask the children how many of them hold their little 
brother or sister. Tell the children you have a picture 
of a baby and you would like to talk with them about it. 
Show the picture, “Madonna of the Chair.” 


Studying the Picture 


Primary Education for December, 1925 


The December Picture Study 
“Madonna of the Chair,” by Raphael Sanzio 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 


13. Do you think she will let 
him down? 
14. Why? 


15 Yes, she is holding him 
quite tightly to her. Let 
us look at her. What 
has she on her head? 
What has she across her 
shoulders? 


Let us look at the moth- 
er’s face. Would you 
like her for a mother? 
Who is leaning against 
her knee? 

What has he under his 
arm? 

What do you think he is 
doing with the cross? 

I think so, too. What 
makes you think he 
loves the baby? 

That is very true. This 
little boy shows us very 
very plainly what he 
thinks of his little 
brother. How does he 
show it? 


little hands are folded, 


No, I don’t think she will. 


She has both arms around 
him and is holding him 
tightly to her. 

She has a pretty handker- 

chief on her head. 


She has a beautiful embroid- 
ered shawl across her 
shoulders. 

I would like her for a mother. 
She looks very good 
and kind. 

It is the baby’s brother. 


He has a cross under his 
arm. 

He made it and wants to 
show it to his mother. 

We all love our baby 
brothers. 


He is looking at the baby. 

He looks as if he wants to 
say how much he loves 
him. 


Questions 


1 


2 
3 
4 


Whom do you see in this 


picture? 
Where are they? 


Where do you think they 
are, 

What is the Mother do- 
ing? 

Why does your mother 
rock the baby? 


Yes, we usually rock 
babies when we want to 
put them to sleep. Is 
that the only time your 
mother rocks the baby? 
Let us look at our baby 
in the picture. Does he 
look happy and con- 
tented? 

Do you think his mother 
has taken good care of 
him? 

Do you think she is try- 
ing to put him to sleep? 
Does he look very 
sleepy? 

What else shows us he 
isn’t sleepy? 


What do you think? 


Answers anticipated 


I see a mother and her two 
children. 
I think they are in the liv- 
ing room. 
I think they are on the front 
porch. 

She is sitting in a big rock- 
ing chair. 

Mother rocks our baby 

when she wants to put 

him to sleep. 
Sometimes he cries 

and mother picks him 

up and rocks him. 


No. 


Yes, he looks happy. 


I think she has. His little 
legs and arms are very 
fat and chubby. 

I think she is. 


No, he doesn’t look sleepy. 


He isn’t holding very still in 
his mother’s arms. He 
looks as though he 
wanted to get down 
on the porch and play. 

He isn’t looking at the floor. 
He is looking up. 


too. That shows us he 
is very fond of the baby. 
Weare all very proud of 
our little brothers and 
sisters. 

The artist called this picture 
“Madonna of the Chair.” 


Allow the children to suggest titles for the picture. Then 
tell them the artist Raphael called it “Madonna of the 
Chair.” 


The Story of the ‘‘Madonna of the Chair’’ 


A long time ago a poor old man lived all alone in the 
middle of a large forest. His name was Bernardo. It was 
his duty to care for the trees and see that only the oldest 
and largest were cut down. 

These trees belonged to a man who used them to make 
barrels. Sometimes this man would bring his little 
daughter, Mary, along with him when he came to see about 
his trees. Bernardo and little Mary became great friends. 

One day a great storm arose. Bernardo was afraid to 
stay in his house because it shook so in the wind. He put 
some bread in his pockets and climbed up among the strong 
branches of the oak tree. 

It was a good thing he did, because the storm blew his 
house down. It w&s two days later when Mary and her 
father came for him and took him to their home. 

Many years later, after Bernardo had died, the old oak 
was cut down and made into barrels. Little Mary was now 
married and had two little boys of her own. One day she 
was sitting out on the front porch holding her baby in her 
arms, when the older boy came to show her a cross that a 
workman had made for him. Just then Raphael, the great 
artist, was passing the house. He saw Mary and her 

(Continued on page 709) 
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A Christmas Arithmetic Project 


(Planned for Grade IV, but can be modified to fit Grade ITI) 


R. Rice, Massachusetts 
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MAIL order catalogue offers endless opportunity for 

the entertainment of a child. On a rainy day, when 

they cannot play out-of-doors, many happy and busy 
hours are spent with crayon, scissors, a notebook and glue. 
A little girl of my acquaintance had a whole family of paper 
dolls that were pasted into a notebook. Under each doll 
was the doll’s name. On another page was the house in 
which the dolls lived. Following the house, came pages 
showing the different rooms. To her that family was very 
real. 

A teacher can put this acquisitive impulse to work for the 
benefit of the language and arithmetic classes. The follow- 
ing project is worked out to give the pupils a keener interest 
in problems—problems too often solitary bits of work that 
have no real correlations with the interests of the child. 
Here we have a story to begin with. 

The children will be interested in Jean Elizabeth. She 
will appeal to their sympathy. In the story she is doing 
things that they would enjoy doing. She is buying things 
that they would like to buy. Sheis generous in remember- 
ing the children left at the orphan asylum. 

They will enjoy making a Jean Elizabeth notebook. 
This may be a large community affair that is kept on the 
teacher’s desk or it may be smaller individual notebooks. 
It correlates construction, penmanship, language and arith- 
metic. Illustrations may be cut from the catalogue for all 
the articles bought. The various price lists are made out 
by the children from the catalogue. 

The project is worked out by days. 


First Day 
The Story 


Jean Elizabeth had no mother, no father, no brothers and 
no sisters. She lived ina big brick building called an orphan 
asylum with other children who had no families either. 

About two weeks before Christmas a lady and a gentleman 
drove up to the asylum. There were no children at their 
house, which made them sad. They decided to make them- 
selves a Christmas present of a little child. They decided 
to choose the nicest little girl they could find in all the big 
asylum. 

They saw and talked with many little girls, but of them 
all they liked Jean Elizabeth best and I will tell you why. 
When little Mary, who was only two years old and not very 
steady on her feet, tumbled down, it was Jean Elizabeth 
who picked her up, brushed off the dust and kissed the bump 
to make it all well. 

When Mrs. Gray, the matron of the asylum, asked who 
would do an errand for her, it was Jean Elizabeth who 
jumped up and did it. And so it was Jean Elizabeth who 
drove away in the big car with kind Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar 
to be their little girl for always and always. 


From this point the teacher goes on with the arithmetic 
lesson something in this fashion: “Now, orphan asylum 
clothes are not suitable for little girls who have been adopted 
by rich people, so the very next day Mrs. Dunbar took Jean 
Elizabeth shopping. We are going, too. We are going to 
see what they bought and how much it cost.” 

The teacher passes out pages torn from the catalogue, on 
which there are different articles suitable for a little girl’s 
wardrobe. The teacher calls for a list of the outside clothing 
a nine-year-old girl would need. This list is put on the 


board. 


Coat for best 
Coat for school 
Sweater 

Best hat 

Cap and scarf 
Gloves 

Best dress 
School dress 
School dress 
Wool skirt 
Wool middy 
Serge sailor dress 
White middies 
Raincoat 


COOnNOQOorP Whe 


From the pages of the catalogue different children choose 
which article they like best, and the price of that article is 
put up beside the corresponding article on board. The 
children mark the article they have chosen so that later, 
when they have spare time, they may cut it out for the 
Jean Elizabeth scrap-book. 

A good writer is chosen to make a copy of the price list. 
Another good writer is asked to make a copy of the problems 
of the day for the same purpose. The children work out a 
list of problems similar to the one below. 


Jean Elizabeth’s New Clothes 


1 Jean’s best coat cost $16.95 and her school coat cost 
$13.98. How much more expensive was the best one? 

2 Find cost of the best coat, the school coat and the 
raincoat. 

3 If Mrs. Dunbar gave the clerk $50.00 for all three coats 
what change did she receive? 

4 Find the cost of the wool skirt and three white middies. 

5 How much more expensive is a wool middy than a 
white cotton one? 


These questions are to be discussed in class before being 


done on paper. The best paper is kept to paste into the 
scrap-book beside the list of questions. The price list is 
left on the board for future reference. 


Second Day 


The corrected papers are passed back to the children, who 
put them away for future use. During spare moments dur- 
ing the day the pupils correct them. They are then ready 
for the individual] note-books. 

The problems for the second day are based upon other © 
items of the price list. 


Third Day 
The Story 


One day, soon after the shopping experience, Mrs. Dunbar 
called Jean Elizabeth into her pretty room and put her arm 
about her. 

“We did not fix up your room for you, dear,” she said, 
because we thought you might enjoy choosing your own 
wall paper, carpets and curtains. We did not know which 
color you would like best, either. This morning Father 
Dunbar would like you to help him measure your room for 
carpets and wall paper. 

Jean clapped her hands in delight. The walls at the 
asylum had been very plain and were not in the least bit 
pretty. Jean Elizabeth had hated them. It had always 
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been one of her favorite make-believes to furnish a room 
for herself. 

“T can choose whatever I want,” she thought happily. 
“Maybe I’ll have a pink room with little rosebuds on the 
paper. I can have pink curtains over the white ones. It’ll 
be lovely.” 

She threw both arms about Mother Dunbar’s neck and 
gave her a regular bear squeeze. 

“T love you, Mother Dunbar,” she whispered. 


Mother Dunbar smiled and called to Father Dunbar. He. 


came into the room with two tape.measures about his neck. 

Jean Elizabeth measured the length of the room. It was 
just fourteen feet long. Then she found out how wide it 
was. She found it was thirteen feet wide. Father Dunbar 
had to measure the height of the room. He told Jean that 
it was eight feet high. 


The teacher lets two children measure to find the size 
of Jean’s room. On their papers they work out a map of 
the room to a scale of one-half inch to every foot. Assuming 
that they have already had something of area and perimeter, 
they find out how many square feet of Japanese matting 
would be needed to cover the floor and how much it would 
cost at $.25 a yard. This involves the changing of feet to 
yards. At $.12 a roll what would nine rolls of paper cost? 
If the paper-hanger charged $.45 for putting on one roll, 
what would he charge for putting on nine rolls? What 
would the whole cost of preparing the room be? 


Fourth Day 
Price List 


1 Bed $23.95 


2 Bureau $32.45 
3 Wicker bookcase $12.89 
4 Wicker rocking-chair $11.45 
5 Desk $10.50 
Problems 


1 Find cost of all the furniture that Jean chose for her 
room. 

2 How much more than the bed was the bureau? 

3 Mr. Dunbar bought the bookcase, which cost $12.89, 
and the rocking-chair, that cost $11.45, at a store where such 
furniture is made. If he gave the clerk $20.00, what change 
did he receive? 

4 The clerk told Jean that he had sold a dozen rocking- 
chairs like hers during the week. How much did he receive 
for them? 

5 How much more expensive is the bed than the book- 
case? 


Preparation for Christmas 
The Story 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar wanted to make Christmas 
the very happiest day that Jean had ever spent. After she 
had been tucked into bed, they sat before the fire in the fire- 
place and made different plans. At last Mrs. Dunbar had 
an idea. 

‘Why not let Jean choose what she would like te do best 
of all?” she proposed. 

‘“Good!”’ said Mr. Dunbar. 

The very next morning at breakfast Father Dunbar asked 
jean whether she believed in fairies. She smiled at him. 

“IL used to,” she replied, “when I was little. I tried to 
find them in the flowers that grew up around the front door 
of the asylum. Once I was put to bed for breaking off a 
lily. I thought I saw a fairy in it, but it was only a bumble- 
bee.” 

“T used to believe in them, too,” said Mrs. Dunbar. 

I used to pretend I had a fairy wand which would give 
me anything I wanted.” 

“So did I,” cried Jean, very much delighted. 

Father Dunbar chuckled. Then he put his hand down in- 
to his pocket and drew out a wand about six inches long. 
it was wrapped about with red crepe paper and instead of 
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having a star at the end of it, there was a bit of holly and 
tinsel. This he handed to the amazed Jean. 

“Now I won’t promise that this will give you everything 
you want,” he said gravely. “I’ve heard it said that fairies 
are not quite as powerful as they were once, but I’m sure 
it is worth trying.” 

“You see, it is a Christmas wand,” put in Mother Dun- 
bar. “Tt will help you make out your Christmas plans.” 

Jean looked at her with shining eyes. She knew right 
away just what she wanted to do with that wand. 

“O, I’d like to give a party to the girls in my ward in the 
asylum! There are fifteen of them,’ she cried. “Is that 
too much for the magic stick to give me?”’ 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Dunbar, rising from the table. 
“T’ll leave you, for I must go to the office. Mother Dunbar 
will help you make your plans.” 

Perhaps you can imagine what a wonderful time Jean 
had planning her party, choosing her gifts and shopping 
for fifteen little friends. Her own plans were rather small, 
until Mother Dunbar looked them over. Then they blos- 
somed out beautifully. We are going to help them out. 
We are going shopping with them. 


Fifth Day 


A similar book list can be made out in the language class. 
The children, telling the names of some of their favorite 
books, telling why they like them. 


CATALOGUE PRICE 



















































































300K Cheap Ed. Better Ed. 
Alice in Wonderland / $46 | 
Heidi — Sr a 
Beautiful Joe | a $ 53 ‘ 
Arlo _ —_ 7 : 7 
Poems Every Child Should Know “* $ .78 ~ atk — 
Little Men '|s«g.37——s«|:s «$2.50 
Eight Cousins ga gz 2.50 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales Ot $ .46 | $1.50 
Five Little Peppers ; _ | $ 55 | 
Bible Stories OO | $1.18 ‘ 
The Little Lame Prince | $ 46 2«| «$1.25 
The Princess and the Goblin - | $1 5 
The Princess and Curdie fC $1.25 
Hans Brinker Oo 7 $47 = $ .48 
Black Beauty Oe | $1.15 - $2.50 
Water Babies OO “$46 | 
A Child’s Garden of Verses 8, 

tle $1.45 


Story of Dr. Doolittle 





Partly from the catalogue of some mail order house and 
partly by guess, the prices of these books may be found. 
The children may make up their own problems for busy 
work. They may be read in class and some of the best 
chosen. The teacher, however, also makes problems, trying 
to work in as many processes as possible. 

Several days’ work in problems may be based on books. 
Not only is there arithmetical value here, but there is 
opportunity to bring the names of good books to the atten- 
tion of the class. Giving the children an idea of the cost 
of books tends to make them more careful of them. Having 
the two prices given will give them an idea of how cheaply 
one can get really good literature and on the other hand 
how costly a really good copy is. It is wiser to put up 
the first book price from the catalogue. The problem 
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should be made out from this before the second price list 
is added, because it is hard for little children not to get 
them mixed up. 


1 Mr. Dunbar gave Jean $8.90 to buy fifteen books. 
How much did each cost? 

2 If one of the books written by Louisa M. Alcott cost 
$1.37, what would a set of eight cost? 

3 Find the cost as given in the catalogue for “ Black 
Beauty,” “Hans Brinker,” “Water Babies,” and “ Bible 
Stories.” 
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4 How much more expensive is “Eight Cousins” than 
“Poems Every Child Should Know’? 
5 I bought “Five Little Peppers,” “‘ Heidi,” and “ Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales” at catalogue prices. If I had saved up 
five dollars to spend for books, how much did I have left to 
spend? 


Sixth Day 


To-day we are going to buy Christmas tree decorations 
for Jean’s party. 


(Continued on page 707) 


On Christmas Eve 









On Christmas Eve, the stars shine bright; 
They twinkle with a tender light, 
And as they sparkle, seem to say: 
“To-morrow will be Christmas Day.” 


On Christmas Eve, a little breeze 
Goes wand’ring in amongst the trees, 
And whispers as the branches sway: 
**To-morrow will be Christmas Day.”’ 








ial 






ll 


Oa Christmas Eve, from far and wide, 
I hear the bells on every side; 

The song they sing is glad and gay: 
“Tomorrow will be Christmas Day.” 


O breeze and star, O big church bell, 
I know the message you would tell, 
That peace has come on earth to stay, 
For Christ was born on Christmas Day. 
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AST year our grades 1A and 2B worked out a 
project in class composition as a result of which 
we have a supplementary reading chart “all of 

our own.” 

The following topics were taken up: “September,”’ 
“October,” “Hallowe’en,” “November,” “Thanks- 
giving,” “December,” “The First Christmas Story,” 
“January,” “The Eskimos,’ “February,” “George 
Washington,” “Abraham Lincoln’,’ “Our Flag,” “Spring,” 
and “‘Mother’s Day.” The little stories were composed by 
the children with the exception of “The First Christma; 
Story,” which was taken from the Bible and memorized. 

During the language period the topic was discussed, 
questions asked, stories told and dramatized, pictures 
shown, poems relating to that particular subject were read 
for appreciation and parts memorized, etc. Stories and 
poems were illustrated in handwork and the most favorite 
worked out on the sand-table. Some of the words used 
most in the discussion of the topic were written in the 
penmanship and spelling classes. Appropriate songs were 
taught in the music period. For numbers, little problems 
were given; for example: My brother picked three sun- 
flowers and I picked four. How many did we both pick? 

After the topic had been thoroughly covered, a review 
lesson was given in which questions were asked and the 
sentences given by the children were written on the board 
by the teacher, thus making a little story. This comprised 
the reading lesson for that day. 

A picture illustrating the topic was mounted on a 24” by 
36” sheet of oak tag and the little story printed under it. 
These illustrations may be pictures taken from magazines 
or some of the children’s art work. 

At the end of the year these large sheets were fastened 
together and placed in a holder of an old chart from which 
all the leaves had been removed. This was then placed on 
a stand and our chart was completed. 

I have found that this work in class composition helps to 
increase the speaking as well as the reading vocabulary 
of the child, as each strives to excel the other in composing 
a sentence that is “good enough” to be put in the story. 
Each child well remembers the sentence he or she gave in 
the different stories. 

As each story is completed, copies of it may be type- 
written or hectographed so that each child may have one. 
These may be illustrated as the child chooses, either with 
his own handwork or little pictures he may bring from 
home. A loose-leaf binder may be made in which the 
stories are placed as they are completed. Each child will 
then have a miniature reader. These will be taken home 
with great pride at the end of the term. 

Other topics which may be taken up are: “Vacation 
Days,” “Columbus Day,” “The Indians,” “The Dutch 
Boys and Girls,” “In Far Japan,” “Our Feathered Friends,” 
“Our Pets,” “Our School,” “A Trip to the Park,” etc. 

This year it is our plan to make a picture study chart in 
the same manner. In our art course one picture is given 
for each month. We plan to have two lessons on each 
picture; the first, for appreciation and study of the picture; 
the second, for review and class composition. A small 
picture of the one studied will then be mounted on a 24” by 
36” sheet of oak tag and the story printed under it. Each 
child will make a little “Picture Study Reader,” illustrated 
by the small pictures given in PrrmARY EDUCATION or the 
half-cent size from the Perry Pictures Company. 


Supplementary Reading Chart and Class 
Composition Project 


Leta F.SItzen, Nebraska 













The following are the little stories from*our chart: 


September 


This is the month of September. 

It is the first fall month. 

We start to school in September. 

I like to go to school. 

My papa is digging potatoes. 

Mother is taking up the carrots. 

She is canning tomatoes, corn and beans. 

She canned some cucumbers and red beets, too. 

The apples, peaches and grapes are getting ripe. 

I picked some sunflowers on the way to school this 
morning. 

There is pretty goldenrod everywhere. 


October 


This is the month of October. 

The leaves are falling. 

They are putting on their dresses of red and yellow. 
I like the autumn leaves. 

The sumac grows along the roadside. 

It is pretty, too. 

I love the woodbine climbing on the porch. 

How pretty the maple and oak leaves are! 

The birds are flying to the land of summer. 
October brings us apples, peaches, pears and grapes. 
Mother Nature is scattering all kinds of seeds. 


Hallowe’en 


Hallowe’en comes in October. 

We are going to have a party. 

We will have lots of fun. 

I made a Jack-o’-lantern. 

I want to scare Mother. 

We cut out witches and cats to put on our curtains. 

Old Mother Witch is riding through the air on her 
broomstick. 

Brownies and fairies will dance to-night. 

I want to be a good brownie and help Mother. 


November 


The name of this month is November. 

It is snowing to-day. 

See the pretty white snowflakes falling down! 
The days are getting shorter. 

Jack Frost comes every night. 

The trees are bare. 

The birds have flown away. 

The squirrels and rabbits are hiding in their homes. 


The Thanksgiving Story 


Some people in England would not worship God in the 
way the king said they must, so they moved to Holland. 
They were called Pilgrims. 4 

There were many windmills and dikes in Holland. The 
people are called Dutch. They were kind to the Pilgrims. 

The Pilgrims did not want their boys and girls to be like 
the Dutch children, so they went across the ocean to 
America. The name of their ship was the Mayflower. 
They landed at Plymouth Rock. 
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It was cold. They had to cut down trees to make log 
cabins. It was a hard winter for them. By and by spring 
came and they planted their seeds. In the fall they had a 
good harvest. How happy they were! They knew they 
would have enough to eat all winter. They said that they 
would have a holiday and thank God for making their crops 


grow so well. They invited the Indians. This was the 
first Thanksgiving. 


December 
December is the first month of winter. 
There is snow on the ground. 
Christmas comes in this month. 
It is Christ’s birthday. 
I like to sing our Christmas songs. 
I want to make some one happy at Christmas time! 
Merry Christmas to you all! 
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The Christmas Story 
Taken from Luke II: 8-14 


January 


Happy New Year! 

January, the first month of the year, is here. 

It is cold every day. 

December, January and February are the winter months. 
We take our sleds out in the snow. 

We made a big snowman. 

I like to play out in the snow. 

We read a story about some boys making a snow fort. 
January has thirty-one days. 


The Eskimos 


The Eskimos live in the cold North. 

They dress in furs and skins. 

In winter thev live in houses made of ice and snow. 

These are called igloos. 

They crawl into the house on their hands and knees. 

In summer they live in tents. 

The mother carries the baby in a hood of fur on her back. 

Eskimo dogs draw the sleds. 

The boys and girls like tallow better than candy. 

The reindeer gives them milk. 

The Eskimos kill bears and seals. 

In winter the sky is all colors. 

These are called the “Northern Lights.” 

The Eskimos use a pan with grease and moss in for a lamp. 

Would you like to live where the Eskimo boys and girls 
live? 

February 

February is the shortest month of the year. 

St. Valentine’s Day is the fourteenth of February. 

We made some pretty valentines in school. 

I am going to give one to Mother and one to Daddie. 

I like to, sing our Valentine Song. 

We are ‘earning a song about our flag. 

We made a flag yesterday. 

It is pretty. 

Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays are in this month. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln was a poor boy. 

He lived in a log cabin. 

He didn’t go to school very much but he studied at home. 
He liked to read the Bible. 

He grew up to be a good and kind man. 

Everyone loved him. 

He was so honest that people called him “Honest Abe.” 
He set the slaves free. 

Our school was named after Lincoln. 


George Washington 


George Washington’s Birthday is the twenty-second of 
February. 

He had a good home. 

He liked to play with the Indian boys. 

Once his father gave him a hatchet and George chopped 
a cherry tree down. 

His father was sorry to lose the tree, but he was glad his 
little boy told the truth. 

George grew up to be a good and brave man. 

He loved our country. 

He was our first President. 


Our Flag 


Our flag is red, white, and blue. 

Red stands for courage. 

White stands for purity. 

Blue stands for truth. 

Betsey Ross made our first flag. 
Our flag has forty-eight stars and thirteen stripes 
Each star stands ‘or a state. 








There is a field of blue in our flag. 

I love my country’s flag. 

Our flag is pretty. 

Hurrah for the flag! 

Sometimes we call it “Old Glory.” 

There is no flag like our own “Red, White and Blue.”’ 


Spring 


March, April and May are the spring months. 
The warm days have come. 

The birds are back again. 

They sing sweetly in the springtime. 

They are making their nests. 

The pussy willows come in March. 

The leaves are coming on the trees. 

All the flowers peep out of their beds in spring. 
I saw some daisies on the roadside. 

Apple blossoms come in May. 

We will have some baby chickens soon. 

I am making a garden all of my own. 

I love the sweet springtime. 


Mother 


Next Sunday is Mother’s Day 
Mother’s Day was made for people to think about their 


mothers. 


We made carnations for Mother to-day. 
I think they are pretty. 

I love my Mother and she loves me. 

She does everything for me. 

Mother is kind and sweet. 

She is kept busy all the time. 

I try to help her every day. 

I always want to be good to my Mother. 


A Help in Reading 
I. E. Birdsall, New Jersey 


This is assuming that the children know their simple 
phonetic sounds, f, c, d, etc. 

Teach the names of the vowels and print them on a side 
board and leave them there. 

Be sure to distinguish always between names and what 
they say. You might saya child says something, he doesn’t 
say his name over and over. It is the same with a letter. 
A letter doesn’t say his name over and over, but it really 
says something. Of course there are exceptions. 

Now quickly wiite, or print, rather, words with vowels 
and ask, “How many vowels do you see?” “Now how 
many?” and so on. 

This is all you will be able to cover at a time. 

Another time, or the next day, name the vowels again. 

To-day write words with only one vowel and ask how 
many they see. 

They will say, “One.” Always have only one word on 
the board at a time. 

Now tell them that when there is only one vowel in a 
word, it talks only a short time. Start with a. 

Diaw an apple on the side board and say it slowly. 
“Well,” you say, “& sounds just as it does when you start 
to say apple—a.” 

Leave this on board and review each day. 

Now, writing one word at a time, have different children 
sound out such words as nap,cat, tan. Only one 
vowel and it talks a short time. 

Each day review and proceed in the same way until you 
have finished with each vowel and you will be surprised 
to find that the children are learning to sound new words 
themselves. 

This is what should be left on the board for a long 
time: 

(apple) 4 a 
(egg) é e 
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Christmas Games 


A Christmas Exercise for 


Grade [| 


Arranged by Wilma R. Hart, Sadie C. Workman, 
. Susie E. Roberson 


Bennett School, Charleston, S. C. 


CHARACTERS 
CHRISTMAS Farrres—16 girls 
Santa CLausEs—16 boys 
(Any other even number of boys and girls may be used) 


COSTUMES 

Farrtes—Short-waisted fluffy dresses of white tarletan covered with 
gold stars. Band of white tarletan around head, with large gold star 
in front. Each fairy carries two red bells, fastened to elastic bands, so 
they can be slipped on over wrist. Little silver bells which will ring 
are fastened in the red ones. 

Santa CLauses—Red tunic coats with two-inch bands of white 
cotton around neck, down front, around bottom of coat and sleeves. 
a silver bells should be fastened to bottom of coat and around 

eeves. 

Short trousers, with elastic in bottom. Long black stockings. 
stocking cap with bells at end. Beards of white cotton. 

A decorated Christmas tree should be on center of stage. 

Music—“The Fairy Dance,” in “Laurel Songs” —Armitage 


Red 


1 Girls dance in with little skipping steps from opposite 
sides of stage. 
2 Curtsey deeply. 
Point with right foot—2 measures. 
Point with left foot—2 measures. 
Repeat. 
Ring right bell overhead—2 measures. 
Ring left bell overhead—2 measures. 
Repeat. 
Ring both bells overhead—2 measures. 
10 Dance around, girls on left side making circle 4 times. 
Girls on right side doing same. 
11 Form a line across back of stage, 3 on each side of 
Christmas tree in readiness to sing to the Santa Clauses. 


OOnIDowat 


Santa Claus Drill 


Music—‘“ Heigh Ho! for Santa Claus!” (The author of the words 
and melody of this song is unknown. The accompaniment has been 
arranged by Miss C. P. McMakin, Supervisor of Music in Charleston 
Schools. She has given permission that it be published.) 


1 Boys come running in from 2 sides of stage, shaking 
fingers at audience. 

2 During chorus shake fingers right and left, 4 times 
alternately each side. ; 
3 Girls sing the song’and_boys make the motions. 





Old Santa Claus is coming,! 
And the stockings in a row 
Are waiting by the chimney, 
For ’tis Christmas time, you know. 


CHORUS 
Heigh ho! for Santa Claus? 
Jolly old, funny old man. 
Heigh ho! for Santa Claus! 
Catch him? if you can. 


O! Santa drives his reindeer* 
Above the roof so steep,® 
And their feet go pit-a-pat-a 


While we are fast asleep.® Cho. 
O! he’s a funny little man’ 

With fur from top to toe;§ 
He'll slyly wink? his little eye 

And up” the chimney go! Cho. 


Point with finger as if counting off stockings. 
Wave right hand over head in time to music. 
Shake finger. 
Join two hands together with thumbs, making fingers move to 
imitate feet of reindeer. Start way down on right side, coming up 
higher and higher. 

5 Hands moving over head. 

6 Hands move down on left side and all go fast asleep, until 
chorus wakes them up. 

7 Boys laugh out merrily. 

8 Touch head, then foot. 

9 Wink. 

10 Slide right hand over left hand, sending it way up in air. 


em whe 


At the end of song: 

1 Girls face right of stage and dance around Christmas 
tree. 

2 Boys twine in and out between girls, once. 

3 Boys form large circle outside girls’ circle, each boy 
thus getting a girl for a partner. 

4 Tableau. 

5 Fairies and Santa Clauses sing, ““The Dear Old Tree”’ 
—Second Year Music—Hollis Dann. 

6 Partner hold up hands, dance twice around tree in 
circle. 

7 Fairies and Santa Clauses come down separate sides 
of tree, dancing down to front of stage. 

8 Curtsey deeply, and dance off, boys and girls to 
opposite sides. 


The red and white of the costumes are very effective 
around the tree, and as the children dance their bells tinkle 
sweetly to the music. 
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CHORUS. 





Dance of the Christmas Blocks 


Harriette Wilbur, Minnesota 


Child No. 
Child No. 
Child No. 
Child No. 
Child No. 
Child No. 
Child No. 
Child No. 
Child No. 


For fourteen children, all boys, all girls, or seven of each. 

The girls wear white dresses, the boys may wear white 
clown suits made of cambric. Or all may wear ordinary 
dark clothes. 

Each child wears a “block,” made from a sheet of stiff 
red cardboard, which measures from about the armpits to 
the knees and is large enough to enclose the body. It is 
creased in four sections to make the “block.” Green cord 
or strips of cloth are fastened at each upper corner of the 
“block,” and tied at the child’s shoulders to keep the 
“block” in place. 

Each “block” is lettered in white paper capitals, one on 
each side of the “block,” as follows: 

Child No.1 A B C D 


Child No.2 EF GH 
Child No.$ I J K L 
Child No.4 MN O P 
Child No.5 QRS T 


U V W S 
m © @&» Ss 
AC D,.B 
HOE 
RN C S 
OS P 
OTE 
URBO 
MYAG 


The fourteen “blocks” enter to a march played by the 


pianist or victrola. 


They circle about once and halt in line, 


facing audience, at rear of platform, and sing: 


If you have a great big box 
Filled with pretty spelling blocks, 
All your letters you can say, 
Foward, backward, any way. 


(Continued on page 706) 
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December 


2 


The Story Teller 


Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 
Former Instructor in Story Telling and Children’s Literature, Liberal Arts, Teachers College, University of Akron 
(All rights reserved) 


Character Building qualities for December: Brotherly 
love, devotien, service, the Divine Touch, faith, generosity, 
peace, endurance and kindness. 

Let us come into the Christmas month by the doorway 
of this lovely little story which has so much in it of what we 
want the child of the primary grade to get. 


The Candles of Christmas Love 


There. once lived a little boy who had to go to bed every 
night at seven o’clock—that is, every night except Christ- 
mas night. On Christmas night he was allowed to stay 
up until nine o’clock, just because it happened to be 
Christmas. 

The little boy sat in his Daddy’s lap in the big chair, 
with all his toys and presents around him and watched the 
shining lights of a hundred little candles on his Christmas 
tree. 

It was very quiet and shiny and beautiful, and for a long 
time the little boy never thought of sleep—but at last his 
eyelids began to droop—he thought that one of the candles 
flickered and burned out—then another and then another— 
and the next instant the little boy fell sound asleep and 
dreamed a dream. 

He dreamed that a beautiful white angel with snowy 
wings came right into the room, and starting at the bottom 
of the tree—gently blew out every candle, one by one, until 
at last there was but one candle left burning—the one at the 
very top of the tree. It was burning so brightly that it 
seemed as if it could burn on forever. 

Then a beautiful thing happened—the angel took the top- 
most candle and flying down to the little boy, handed it to 
him saying, “Take this candle of Christmas Love, put it 
in your heart and keep it burning there forever.” 

Just at that moment the father noticed that the little boy 
was asleep, so he lifted him gently and took him to his little 
white bed. 

As Daddy tucked him in, the little boy kept murmuring 
softly over and over, “Don’t let the Angel go away, and 
don’t let the candle go out— Don’t let the candle—go— 
out.” —Adapted by Olive G. Carson, from “The Little Old 
Lady,” by Lynn Harold Hough 


Follow with “Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring?” by 
Eugene Field. 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely, shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger’s cradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay, 

Pillowed softly on the hay; 

And Its mother sang and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 


Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. 


The following stories about Christmas trees can be used 
from the first to the fifth grades. Complete them with the 
“Magic Christmas Tree.” 


The Trees 


“The Summer is gone,” said the trees, “and the fall of 

the year has come. It is time for us to dress up and be 
a i 

“T shall wear red,” said little maple. “Sunset red is my 
color.” 

“Yellow for me,” said another. 
gold.” 

“T choose purple,” said ash. 
suits me very well.” 

“What will you wear?” they all said to the little fir tree. 

“T have no other dress,” said the tree sadly. “I must 
wear my plain green frock.” 

“The maple, ash and birch tree laughed, shaking their 
heads and rustling their leaves. “She has but one dress. 
What a poor thing she is!” 

But the old pine tree waved his branches and murmured, 
“T know what I know.” 

“We know too,” said the others. “We know that in 
snow time Santa Claus comes and chooses the finest tree 
and dresses it in gold and silver and hangs stars all over it. 
That is why we wish to be fine and gay.” 

“Hush, hush!” said the old pine tree. 
know.” 

So the trees put on their gay robes, gold, red, purple, and 
each one was finer than the rest. Only the little fir tree 


“My dress shall be pure 


“Tt is the color of kings and 


“T know what I 
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and the great old pine were just as they were in their plain 
green dresses. 

Then it grew cold and bleak and the wind blew in the 
forest. The trees shivered and drew their bright robes 
around them. Colder still it grew; the snow fell; the wind 
moaned and one day the frost came and touched the bright 
leaves and they curled up, turned brown and one by one 
fell to the ground. Soon the poor birch, maple and ash, who 
thought they looked like kings, were all bare. They shook 
with the cold. They looked at the fir and wished that they 
might have her warm, green coat. 

Soon came Santa Claus, driving his reindeer team through 
the forest, cracking his whip and jingling his bells. He 
looked at the trees with his bright eyes. 

“Ho, ho!” he said, as he saw the maples and birches. 
“What a beggarly set they are. Why, they have not a 
cloak among them to keep them warm! These will never 
do for me.” 

But when he saw the little fir tree, a smile came over his 
face. “This is the tree for me. Will you come with me, 
little fir, and be called the children’s Christmas Tree, and 
make many hearts glad?” 

“That I will,” said the little fir gladly. 

So Santa Claus took the little fir tree away and dressed 
her in gold and silver and hung bright stars over her, and 
she became the Christmas Tree and many hearts were glad 
of her. 

“Hush, hush!” said the great old pine tree. 
what I know.” 


“T know 


How the Fir Tree Became the Christmas Tree 

This is the story of how the fir tree became the Christmas 
Tree. 

At the time when the Christ Child was born all the people, 
the animals, and the trees and plants were very happy. The 
Child was born to bring peace and happiness to the whole 
world. People came daily to see the little One, and they 
always brought gifts with them. 

There were three trees standing near the crypt which 
saw the people, and they wished that they, too, might give 
presents to the Christ Child. 

The Palm said, “I will choose my most beautiful leaf, 
and place it as a fan over the Child.’ 

“And I,” said the Olive, “will sprinkle sweet-smelling 
oil upon His head.” 

“What can I give to the Child?” asked the Fir, who 
stood near. 

“You!” cried the others. “You have nothing to offer 
Him. Your needles would prick Him, and your tears are 
sticky.” 

So the poor little Fir tree was very unhappy, and it said, 
“Yes, you are right. I have nothing to offer the Christ 
Child.” 

Now, quite near the trees stood the Christmas Angel, 
who had heard all that the trees had said. And the Angel 
was sorry for the Fir tree who was so lowly and without envy 
of the other trees. So, when it was dark, and the stars came 
out, he begged a few of the little stars to come down and rest 


upon the branches of the Fir tree. They did as the Christ- ° 


mas Angel asked, and the Fir tree shone suddenly with a 
beautiful light. 

And, at that very moment, the Christ Child opened His 
eyes—for He had been asleep—and as the lovely light fell 
upon Him, He smiled. 

Every year people keep the dear Christmas Child’s birth- 
day by giving gifts to each other, and every year, in remem- 
brance of His first birthday, the Christmas Angel places in 
every house a fir tree, also. Covered with starry candles it 
shines for the children as the stars shone for the Christ Child. 
The Fir tree was rewarded for its meekness, for to no other 
tree is it given to shine upon so many happy faces. 


The Magic Christmas Tree 


Once there was a Magic Christmas Tree exactly ‘a the 
center of the world, and when all the{candles were lighted 
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the children came running to see the beautiful tree. The 
world was very small, and they could all come quite easily, 
except that some little girls had bound feet and stumbled; 
and some little married ones were shut up in dark houses; 
and some bore heavy burdens; and many were in mines and 
mills; but crowds of happy children were there. 

Then the One who gave the Tree asked, ‘‘ Where are the 
others?”’ And all were still, till one said, “Why, they 
couldn’t come; toobad! Poor little things!’”’ And another 
said, “They wouldn’t care much about a Christmas Tree.”’ 
And one of the boys said, “We need all these presents our- 
selves; there are not enough to go around.” And one of the 
girls said, “They are perfectly horrid children, not one bit 
clean, or nice. This is our tree.” 

Then the One who gave the Tree said, “ But I wanted all 
the children, every blessed little one.” And when the 
children saw how disappointed He was, they ran fast and 
every one brought someone else who couldn’t come alone. 
The boys went down into the mines and mills and called the 
others. The girls found little tired ones doing up Christmas 
packages in stores and delivering them at homes, and thse 
in China, with bound feet, and the little ones in dark room; 
in India, and all came running together to see the Tree. 
Then the Magic Christmas Tree grew bigger and brighter, 
and the candles sparkled like stars, and there were presents 
foreveryone. And all the children in the world stood under 
its branches and sang, and the shining Angel on the top of 
the Tree sang, too, but the One who gave the Tree was the 
happiest of all, for Christmas had really come. 


Poems about toys are most enjoyable at Christmas time. 
The following are suggested: 


What the Toys Said—Frank L. Stanton 
A Humming Top, in “Eugene Field Reader” 
The Candy Lion—Abdbie F. Brown 
Jack-in-the-Box—Mary Mapes Dodze 
Other Christmas Poems: 
The Christmas Wish—Eugene Field 
Santa Claus and the Mouse in “Searson and Martin 
Reader,” III 
A Real Santa Claus—Frank D. Sherman 


The following story will please not only first gradechildren, 
but second and third as well: 


The Candy Heart 


Once upon a time there lived a little boy who was just 
five years old and whose name was Ned, and his sister, 
Tessie, who was just three. They lived with anold, old uncle, 
who had a beautiful house, with big living rooms, large fire- 
places and wide stairways. There were plenty of servants, 
but no little boys and girls to enjoy all these things, except 
Ned and Tessie, and they dared not romp and play as little 
folks like to do. They had to talk very softly, and creep 
by the library door on their tiptoes, so they would not 
disturb their uncle, for he did not love little boys and girls. 

Ned went to Kindergarten every day, and every night 
when he went home, he told Tessie about everything he did 
in Kindergarten. He heard about Santa Claus one day, 
how he came to the house of every good boy and girl, and, 
on the night before Christmas, left toys for them. That 
night he was telling Tessie about Santa Claus, when his 
uncle went by and heard him. 

“Now, there’ll be no Christmas and no Santa Claus in 
this house,” he grumbled, “so don’t expect him.” 

O, the children were so disappointed! No Christmas, no 
Santa Claus! Whatashame! And the big tears came to 
Tessie’s eyes, but Ned just gulped down the big lump that 
came in his throat and, patting Tessie on the shoulder, said, 
“Never mind, Tessie, maybe Santa Claus will come and 
bring you a Christmas present.” . 

The very next day Tessie walked part way to Kinder- 
garten with Ned, down as far as the toy-shop at the corner. 
And there was a window full of toys. There were dolls, 
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drums, tin soldiers, horns, rocking horses, trains and every 
toy you could think of. 

“There now, Tessie, of all these toys, which one would 
you like best?” asked Ned joyfully. 

And Tessie looked and looked and looked. It was pretty 


hard to decide, but at last she said, ““O Ned, I’d love that - 


little tea-set down in the corner!” And there was the 
dearest little tea-set, all decorated with pink roses. 

“QO, that is a pretty tea-set!” said Ned. “ Now you run 
on home and I’ll see you after Kindergarten.” So off 
skipped Tessie, but Ned was pretty thoughtful. He won- 
dered how he could earn some money to buy that tea-set. 
And he thought and thought. 

That night when he was going home, he stopped and 
looked again at the tea-set and he said to himself, “I must 
earn some money. Tessie must have that tea-set for 
Christmas.” Just as he was looking in the window, a lady 
came out of the shop with her arms full of packages, 
so many that two of them fell to the ground. Very quickly 
Ned rushed over and picked them up for her. “O, what 
a nice little boy!” shesaid. ‘Thank you, so much!” and 
opening her bag, she gave him a penny. 

Ned was delighted, and hurrying into the toy-shop he 
told the man he wanted to buy that tea-set with the little 
pink roses on it. So the man took it out of the window and 
wrapped it up for him, and taking it, Ned laid down his 
penny. 

“But no,” said the toy man, “it costs fifteen cents.” 

“QO, I’m sorry,” said Ned, “but that is all I have.” 

So the toy man put the tea-set back in the window and 
Ned took his penny. That same big lump came up in Ned’s 
throat, but again he gulped it down and was more deter- 
mined than ever to find a way. 

Each day he passed the window of the toy-shop and each 
day he looked in longingly at the tea-set. At last, it was 
the day before Christmas, when one of the little boys in 
Kindergarten told Ned about a little shop around the 
corner where you could buy all sorts of nice things for a 
penny. So Ned hurried around and found a dear, little 
candy heart, with the words, “I love you,” on it. 

“Well,” said Ned to himself, “ “it’s not quite as nice as 
the tea-set and it isn’t just what Tessie wanted, but it says, 
‘I love you,’ and I do love Tessie so much.” So he bought 
it with his penny and carried it home carefully in the corner 
of his pocket, all wrapped in tissue paper. 

That night both Ned and Tessie hung up their stockings 
on the dresser and jumped into bed. Ned lay awake for a 
long time, waiting for Tessie to go to sleep. 

After he was sure she was sound asleep, he got up carefully 
and, taking the little candy heart, put it way down in the 
toe of Tessie’s stocking. Then he got into bed very softly 
and feeling so happy was soon sound asleep. 

In this house there also lived a big, rough boy named 
Albert, a cousin of Ned’s. He didn’t like little boys and 
girls either. He loved to throw snowballs at them and 
tease them. That night Albert came home very late, 
slammed the doors shut and stamped upstairs. He didn’t 
care if he woke anyone up. Going by the children’s room, 
he looked in at the door. When he saw those stockings 
hanging up, he just laughed and said, “‘ Well, I’ll see if Santa 
Claus left them anything.” And putting his hand way 
down in Tessie’s stocking, he found the little candy heart. 
“O, a little candy heart!” he said. “I wonder if it’s any 
good!” And he ate it! 

Then he hurried off to bed. But for some reason he 
couldn’t hurry off to sleep, for a tiny little voice, way down 
inside, seemed to say, “Are you not sorry you ate that 
heart?” He turned this way and that way, but he couldn’t 
get away from that voice. It kept saying, “Are you not 
ashamed? Won’t you go and do something for those little 
folks?” Finding he couldn’t go to sleep, he got up, and 
putting on his clothes, went downstairs softly and out the 
front door to the toy-shop. He found fifty cents in his 
pocket, and Albert asked the toy man what little girls liked, 
for he really didn’t know anything about little girls. 
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“O, they like tea-sets,” said the toy man, picking up the 
very tea-set with the pink rosebuds on it. 

“And what do boys like?” 

“Well, they like trains of cars.” 

So Albert bought the tea-set and the train of cars and took 
them home. 

This time he opened the door very softly and went up 
the stairs quietly. Creeping into the children’s room, he 
put the tea-set way down in Tessie’s stocking, and the train 
of cars way down in Ned’s. Then he hurried off to bed, 
and feeling so good and happy he went off to sleep at once. 

Next morning the children woke up bright and early. 
Tessie hurried right over to her stocking, and there she 
found the tea-set. 

“O Ned, look and see, that lovely tea set!” 

Ned rubbed his eyes and wondered. He hadn’t put any 
tea-set in Tessie’s stocking. Then he thought the Christ- 
mas Angel must have changed his candy heart into the 
little tea-set with the pink rosebuds. 

“O see, Ned, something is in your stocking!” and hurry- 
ing over, Ned found the train of cars. They were so happy! 

Albert came in to see why there was so much noise, and 
somehow they didn’t feel like hiding their toys from Albert 
now. They showed them tohim,too. They were so happy 
they forgot and hurried downstairs and showed them to 
their uncle. 

When he saw how happy they were, it made him happy 
too, and his heart softened a bit and some love that was 
waiting hard by, slipped right in and stayed there in his 
heart for the children. 

And I think the Christmas Angel smiled, for don’t you 
think she had planned it all before? 


(Retold after hearing by Luella Williams.) 


The Lost Song 


There came once into the world a song. On white wings, 
softly fluttering down into the hearts of men it came. 

And men and women forgot their cares, forgot their 
sorrows, their hate, their striving, and each one loved his 
neighbor and served him and gave of his little to every one. 
That was because of the song in their hearts. 

And the voice of the song was the silver of chimes, the 
gold of sunset and sunrise, the sigh of lovers, the crooning 
of a mother’s lullaby, the murmuring of a child in his 
dreams, and the strong, clear notes of a good man’s prayer. 

For a long time the song dwelt in the hearts of the people, 
until one day Evil came and whispered wicked counsel. 
Then some put the song outside their hearts, then others 
and still others, until there was no place where it might stay. 

Folding white wings and with silver voice stilled, the 
little dumb thing hurried out into the great darkness and 
wept. Thus it stayed for many months, until despair 
clutched at its heart. 

But one night a light dawned in the blackness and a 
glowing presence came near to the lost little song. 

“Why do you weep, little white one?” breathed a deep, 
soothing voice, and there, clear and bright, shone the kindly 
eyes and smile, the white hair and white robes of a grand 
old man. 

“1 weep because I am lost from the hearts of men.” 

“Not lost forever,’ comforted the kind voice. ‘Come 
with me, for a few days, then you can go back and men will 
welcome you.” 

“Who are you?”’ caroled the little song, as she fluttered 
along by the Great One’s side. 

“T am the Spirit of Christmas, bringing love of fellow- 
men, forgiveness of sin, willingness to serve, generosity and 
joy, to all. You are my Christmas Carol and every year 
at this time, for thrice seven days, you and I shall sway and 
dominate the world. Greed, pettiness, hate and creeds 
shall all be forgotten and the voice of millions shall blend 
in a world harmony.” 

So they came together to men—the Spirit of Christmas 
and the Christmas Carol. And the miser caught a glimpse 
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of the silver hair and heard a faint chime of the piercingly 
sweet voice, and lo! of his plenty he gave to those who had 
naught. 

The selfish man was startled when he found himself 
humming, “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing’”—but a new 
light slipped into his hard face, softening and brightening 
it, and at once he began to plan what he might do for others 
on Christmas day. 

And so it went with all mankind. _ 

And as the Song entered into the hearts, lo! Creeds were 
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forgotten and the Spirit of Christmas ruled in the household 
of Jew and Gentile alike. And as the song swelled in vol- 
ume, as each new voice caught up its harmony, the Spirit 
of Christmas drew closer and closer, and some who looked up- 
ward saw the great kind face beaming down over the world. 

And always at Christmas time, if you take the Carol into 
your heart, you, too, will glimpse the vision of the Spirit of 
Christmas as he sways his scepter over the world of men, 
and you, too, will carol with the millions in the world’s 
harmony.—A. L. M. 


For Grammar Grades 


The Legend of a Perfect Gift 


In the heart of the city of Constantinople the great Church 
of St. Sophia stands. And this is the legend of the way in 
which it received its name: 

Long, long ago, back in the sixth century, the Emperor 
Justinian lived in the City of Constantinople. He was a 
great emperor and a great builder, and many were the things 
that he builded for his people—public buildings, fortresses, 
many things that would stand for years in his empire. 
Finally he wanted to build something that would be his 
monument—something to be named for him that people 
for centuries would look upon and say, “ Look, it is the work 
of the Emperor Justinian!” Long he thought about it, and 
at last decided he would build a great church. No other 
hand, no other purse, was to be allowed to contribute to its 
construction. His was to be the decision in every detail, 
his the provision for every expense. 

The last stone was lifted into place; the day of dedication 
came; the crowd pressed close about the door, and Justinian 
drew back the veil. A shout of amazement burst from the 
crowd. 

For where the name of Justinian was to have been en- 
graved, the name of an unknown woman stood. 

“Who is this woman?” the emperor cried. “Hunt her 
out and bring her here.” 

They brought her before the platform after a bit—a 
shrunken old woman, almost in tears. In broken sentences 
she sobbed out her story. She did not know how her name 
had been written there; she had made no contribution to 
the temple; she was too poor for that. Only, one day when 
the oxen went by her house, struggling under the load of 
heavy stones, she had snatched a little straw from her 
mattress and held it up for them to eat. 

It was all that she had done—all that her poverty would 
let her do. 

But the angels who weighed the motives of men had 
written her name there instead of his, because, having 
nothing else to give, she had given from her heart. 

Visit St. Sophia to-day and you will find the corner-stone 
blank. You will be told that in due time the angels erased 
the poor woman’s name also, that the church might bear 
but one name, Sophia, which, being translated, means 
divine wisdom. 

But the memory of the woman lives, though her name 
may be forgotten—lives forever in this legend of a perfect 
gift—Gladys E. Toon (Adapted) 


Stories and poems in “Literature and Living,” III, by 
Lyman and Hill: “The Christmas Peace,” by Thomas Nelson 
Page; Poem of the “‘Foolish Fir Tree,” by Henry Van Dyke; 
“The Empty Stocking,” a story by Elbert Hubbard. 


The Christmas Tree 


You come from a land where the snow lies deep 
In forest glade. on mountain steep, — 

Where the days are short and the nights are long, 
And never a skylark sings his song. _ 

Have you seen the deer in his mountain home, 
And watched the fall of the brown pine cone? 


Do you miss your mates in the land of snow, 
Where none but the evergreen branches grow? 
Dear tree, we will dress you in robes so bright 
That ne’er could be seen a prettier sight; 

In glittering balls and tinkling bells, 

And the star which the story of Christmas tells. 


On every branch we will place a light 

That shall send its gleam through the starry night; 
And the little children will gather there, 

And carol their songs in voices fair; 

And we hope you will never homesick be, 

You beautiful, beautiful Christmas Tree. 


Two stories which emphasize well-known masterpieces in 
art are: “The Holy Night,” by Maude Menafee, in “Child 
Stories from the Masters,” using with it the picture of 
“Holy Night,” by Correggio, Perry Pictures, 367. 


The following story explains very interestingly the use and 
spirit back of our Holly. 


‘‘Holly”’ 


There was once upon a time a very war-like kingdom, 
where they had never heard of Christmas. The men spent 
all their days fighting, and the women spent their days in 
urging the warriors to further deeds of valor. 

They had gone on for a very long time, and no one had 
ever yet said that they were tired of it. There was but one 
person in the whole kingdom who had openly declared that 
war was hateful, but as she was only the Youngest Princess 
nobody paid any heed to her. 

Then came a time, just before our Christmas Day, when 
the King was preparing a great campaign against a far-off 
country. He called together his Council of War—grave 
old warriors dressed completely in armor. 

“My friends,” said he, “we are about to wage war on 
the distant kingdom of Zowega. Up till this time the people 
of that country have been our very good friends, but as we 
have now conquered all our enemies, there seems no one 
but our friends left to fight, and of these the King of the 
Zowegians is chief. 

“You will remember that his youngest son, Prince Moldo, 
spent some of his boyhood at our Court, in order to gain 
instruction in feats of arms, and that the Prince left us to 
travel over the world. A few months ago his father sent 
word to me that the Prince had returned home, bringing 
with him the news of a Pearl of Great Price which contained 
the Secret of Happiness. It is this Pearl which I have made 
the excuse for war, for I have demanded it in payment for. - 
the services that we rendered to Prince Moldo. In my 
message I have said that if the Pearl, and the Secret which 
it contains, are not brought and revealed to us here within 
the next five days, our troops will descend upon the King- 
dom of Zowega and wipe it off the face of the earth.” 

Long and loud cheered the Council at the speech of their 
King, as indeed was their duty, though in their heart of 
hearts they had no wish to fight against the King of the 
Zowegians, who was their very good friend. The Queen and 
the Princesses smiled graciously upon them, all save the 
Youngest Princess, who had been Prince Moldo’s play- 
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fellow. She disgraced herself by bursting into passionate 
tears, and was forthwith ordered out of the Council Hall. 

At the end of five days, the Council once more assembled 
to await the arrival of the messenger with the answer from 
the King of Zowega. 

The day was bright and cold, and there was snow on the 
ground. The King and Queen were wrapped in thick fur 
cloaks. The Princesses were all assembled too, even the 
Youngest, who was dressed in ermine and looked pale as 
death. 

It was Christmas Eve, but there were no Christmas Trees 
preparing and no presents. No one was thinking of hanging 
their stockings up. The Hall was not decorated, neither 
were the churches; indeed, there were no churches to 
decorate, for, you remember, the people in this kingdom 
know nothing about Christmas. 

The Council sat and waited in the big bare Hall. 

At last the great doors were flung open, there was a 
blast of trumpets, and the messenger appeared. 

He was tall and fair, and held himself proudly. His eyes 
were bright and shining, and there was a smile on his face. 
He was completely dressed in bright green, and the Council 
noted with astonishment that he was without armor of any 
kind. He wore neither breast-plate, shield nor helmet; 
he had neither sword by his side, nor spurs on his feet. 
He was bareheaded, and in his right hand he carried some- 
thing green, horny and prickly, with little red dots on it. 

Looking neither to the right not to the left, he walked 
with firm and steady step up the long hall between the rows 
of armed warriors. 

As he passed the Youngest Princess she blushed deeply, 
but he did not seem to notice her. 

When he reached the throne, he bowed low before the 
King and Queen, and laid the prickly object on the table 
before them. 

“Your Majesty,” said he, in a clear, ringing voice, ‘from 
the King of Zowega, greeting! He sends you this token. 
It is the symbol of the Secret of Happiness.” 

The King stared, so did the Queen. 

They had expected a Pearl of Great Price, accompanied 
by a scroll on which was written the Secret of Happiness, 
and the King of Zowega had sent them this! 

Amid dead silence the King took the token up in his 
hands, in order to examine it more carefully. He dropped 
it hastily, for it pricked him, and little drops of blood were 
seen starting from his hand. 

“Bighty-tighty!” said he. “ ’Tis surely some kind of a 
beast and a symbol of war, for it pricked my hand right 
smartly. Truly the King of Zowega deals in riddles which 
I, for one, cannot read! Take it, my dear,” he added to the 
Queen and pointing to the token. “Perchance your quick 
wits may be able to understand this mystery.” 

She picked up the token and examined it carefully. It 
rather resembled the branch of a tree, but the leaves were 
thick and resisting and edged with very sharp spikes, and 
there was on it a cluster of round bright red objects like tiny 
bells. But even as it had pricked the King, so did it prick 
her, and she dropped it hastily into the lap of the Eldest 
Princess, who was sitting beside her. 

“Paradighty!’’ exclaimed the Queen in her own language. 
“Tt is certainly a beast. See, it has horns!” And she 
pointed to the spikes. “But I certainly cannot read the 
riddle—if riddle it be.” 

Then it was passed to all the Princesses in turn, but they 
could not read the token any more than could the King and 
Queen. At last it reached the Youngest Princess, and, 
though it pricked her little hands sorely, she took it up 
tenderly and kissed it. 

“°Tis a token of love,” said she. 

The messenger turned his shining eyes full upon her. 

“The Princess has read the riddle of the token aright,” 
said he, and he stepped forward as though to kiss her hand. 

“Stay!” said the King imperiously, springing to his feet. 
“A token of love, forsooth! But I sent the King of Zowega 
a Declaration of War! What does he mean by sending me 
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a token of love? The Princess must certainly be mistaken 
—and as for you,’ he continued, turning fiercely to the 
messenger, “you shall be marched off to prison until we 
have had time to consult with our Wise Men as to the real 
meaning of this extraordinary token.” 

So there and then the messenger was marched off to spend 
the night in prison, and all the Wise Men in the kingdom 
were bidden to appear in the Council Chamber the very 
next day, especially the very old Wise Man from the East, 
who was reputed to be wiser than all the others put together. 

The next day, of course, was Christmas Day, but, as these 
people had never heard of Christmas, there were no bells 
ringing, no carols were sung, and there was neither holly, 
ivy, nor mistletoe upon the walls. 

Slowly and painfully the Wise Men began to arrive. 

They were all dressed alike, in black flowing robes, and 
on their heads they wore long pointed black caps, covered 
with weird devices. The very old Wise Man from the East 
wore a red pointed cap, but in all other respects was dressed 
just like the others 

They assembled around a large circular table at one end 
of the hall. In the middle of the table was placed the token. 

At the other end of the Hall were gathered the warriors, 
and above them, on a double throne, sat the King and Queen 
and the Princesses grouped on either side of the dais. 

The Wise Men examined the token in silence. 

“Tis a curious beast,” said one of them at last. 

“Of a new and quite unheard-of species,” said another. 

“Tt has neither legs nor tail,” said a third. 

“Yet it has a number of globular red eyes,” said a fourth. 

“And it certainly has horns,” said a fifth. 

And so said they all, until it came to the turn of the very 
old Wise Man from the East. 

He looked long at the token. 

“Tt has horns,” said he at last, “but it is not a beast.”’ 

“Not a beast!” said they, one to the other. “But what 
is it, then?” 

“Tt is a token of love,” said he. 

“ Highty-tighty!” interrupted the King. “Read us, then, 
the full meaning of the token.” 

“T cannot,” said the very old Wise Man; “but let the 
youth be brought hither who carried it. He will be able to 
explain it more fully than I.” 

“Paradighty!” said the Queen in her own language. 
“Why did we not think of that before? Fetch him back 
again at once!”’ 

So two of the warriors fetched the youth from prison, 
and he was soon standing before the Assembly, with his head 
held as high and his eyes as bright and shining as before. 

“Read us the token!’’ commanded the King. 

The youth bowed low. “The Princess read it aright 
yesterday,” said he. “It is a token of love.” 
“Explain yourself!” said the King sternly. 

a beast with horns be a token of love?” 

The youth drew himself up to his full height. 

“Tt is not a beast,” said he. “It is the branch of a holly- 
tree. On this day of the year, which in my country we 
call Christmas Day, our people decorate their houses with 
branches of this holly or holy tree as a token of love and . 
peace and good-will. This is the message that I have 
brought to you—a message that we in our country know 
very well, but which you have never heard before.” 

The King and the Warriors, the Wise Men, the Queen and 
Princesses all listened to his words in silence. 

When he ended there was a long pause. 

“And in what particular way does your message affect 
us?”’ said the King at last. 


“Thus, your Majesty,” answered the youth, approaching 
the Youngest Princess and taking both her hands in his. 
“On this day I, Prince Moldo, would have peace and good- 
will between my kingdom and your kingdom; and I would 
seal it forever by taking the Youngest Princess home with 
me as my bride. You, O King, recognized me not, for | 
have much changed since I lived here with her for a play- 

(Conitnued on page 707) 
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an older boy to represent ‘Santa Claus,” the largest girls of the 
grade to represent ‘‘Snowflake Fairies,’ various little girls to 
represent “Baby Chorus.” All other children join in the full 
chorus, etc. 





w A BOOK OF « 
FOLK SONGS 


Selected by Marcaret A. WHITING 
Price, 75 cents 


This collection of Folk Songs has been drawn from various 
sources and no effort has been made to grade them according to 
classes. They are issued in the hope that they will contribute 
something toward awakening and cultivating the musical taste 
of children and of teachers, too. 

Especially do we recommend this volume to country teachers 
whose children are of varying ages. No other songs will so appeal 
to young and old alike, and no other songs are so apt to be within 
the range of voices of different ages. It will be a happy day for 
the country when such songs as these are the familiar possession 
of every boy and girl. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., 221 Fourth Ave., 2457 Prairie Ave., 
Boston New York Chicago 
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Primary Education for December, 1925 


The Clouds and Their Names IV 


(Based on the International System of Classification) 


Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “ Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers” 


Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 


Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Autuor’s Note To interest the child in the shape, color and 
movement of the clouds, is to provide for him a lifelong pleasure. As 
far as we know, this is the first series of talks on the Cloud Forms for 
young children. It should supplement work in geography, nature 
study and drawing. It might be used in the story hour. Or the 
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lessons, together with the sketch, may be put on the blackboard for 
sight reading periods. Striking posters in black and white, or in sky 
and earth colors may be based on Miss Dunbar’s sketches, to be used for 
decorative purposes. Let us bear in mind that the chief object of these 
studies is to open the pupil’s eyes to the wonders of the Cloud World. 


A MACKEREL Sky 


Mother and the children are looking at the pretty mackerel sky. Sharpen the tip of your crayon 
slightly to draw the flakes that make up these clouds. The edges of the flakes are very white where 
the sun falls on them. As it is difficult to put sky tints between the mackerel flakes, it may be best 
to concentrate your color work on the cliff, the ferns and the figures. 


Weather Rhymes 


Often our beautiful fair weather cumulus clouds 
break up into small flakes or scales. 

You know that pretty and fine-tasting fish, the 
mackerel. Its upper side is green with bars of dark 
blue. Its under side has silvery scales. 

Now, when the sky contains tiny clouds with the 
light and shade of the scales of a mackerel, we say 
that it is a “mackerel sky.” 

When we see a mackerel sky, we may expect a 
change in the weather. A very old rhyme tells us: 


“Mackerel clouds in the sky, 
Expect more wet than dry.” 


And there is another rhyme that says: 


‘‘A mackerel sky, 
Not twenty-four hours dry.’ 


, 


It isn’t quite safe, you see, to plan a picnic for the 


day after you see a mackerel sky. Still, if there has 
been a long spell of dry weather, a mackerel sky may 
have no meaning. You have heard your grandfather 
say, “All signs fail in dry weather.” 

Mackerel clouds have a long name. It is really a 
double name. You have learned what cumulus 
clouds are. They are fair weather clouds. You 
know that cirrus clouds often bring rain. The 
mackerel clouds may or may not bring rain, and 
their name is cirro-cumulus. 

Almost everyone knows a mackerel sky when he 
sees it. However, not many know that its real name 
is cirro-cumulus. The next time you hear Father 
speak of a mackerel sky you may surprise him by 
saying, “O yes, those are cirro-cumulus clouds.” 
Father will be surprised at your wisdom. Then you 
may say this little rhyme to him: 


“Mackerel scales and mares’ tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails.’’ 




















Vain Ferree Eneeotion AMERICAN 


PORTRAITS 


YOUR CHOICE OF 
Coolidge Lincoln 
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1917 


















Harding Washington 

Wilson Robert E. Lee 
Roosevelt James Whitcomb Riley 
Bryan United States Capitol 






In Beautiful Circassian or Polychrome Frames 
Coolidge Complete with glass 13 x 19 inches. 


























Robert E. Lee U. S. Capitol 













There is nothing more beautiful and attractive for the 
schoolroom than these excellent portraits of our famous 
men, and the picture of the United States Capitol at 
Washington, D. C. 


To be surrounded by these Historical Giants is an 


INSPIRATION 


to every pupil. You will have many opportunities to 
hold up the lives of these men as an example in your 
study of History and Civics. You should have several 
of these Portraits on the walls of your classroom. Wilson 
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Sp ecial Take advantage of the most wonderful opportunity 
Wer the stle af 16 ee 016 tnd om that has ever been offered to secure free of all cost, 
cils), amounting “hy $10.80, we will give playground equipment, of value far exceeding your 

















you your choice of Two Premiums. expectations. Ge Le 
: We Are Giving Absolutely§P 
Extra Special If you will fill in order blank below, we will mail ya | 


a — 2 Soft Lead Pencils, to be sold by your pupils for fivemian 

| For the sale o gross ead pen- ‘ 

ia, weeds to 0 oe ke ceeds of same) we will mail you Free and postage I cl 
you your choice of Three Premiums. An Easy Way to Get Many Useful Little Things for Your Mfho 


THESE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY TESTIMONIAL LETTERS RECEIVED WITH QIT 


Eagle River, Wis. Timberville, Va., Beatty, Pa., 
April 8, 1925. April 30, 1925 American Novelty Co., May 11, 1925- 
American Novelty Co., , Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ——- Novelty Co., Dear Sirs: The large picture of Lincoln 
inneapolis, Minn. which our school earned by selling All Right 
Pencils, arrived in perfect condition and we are 











Dear Sirs: We received our pictures in good 


shape and they are certainly beyond our ex- Gentlemen: Our premiums received to-day. aie ‘ 4 
pectations. If we sell pencils again it will We Pye very much pleased with them. So Saas ane mar cole oo. a 
sure be for the American Novelty Co. much nicer than we expected. Many thanks. appreciated. Please accept our thanks for all 


your kindness to us. 
I remain, Yours truly, Yours truly, 
Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn School. May Vanpelt. Florence McLaughlin 
































ORDERS OUTSIDI 











PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


A NECESSITY IN EVERY SCHOOLROOM 





FOR THE PUPIL 


Selling the largest number of pencils we will 
award this 


JACKIE COOGAN SCHOOL COMPANION 


AMERICAN FLAG 
5 x 8 feet Metal box with 


Cotton Bunting, Sewed Stripes, Printed Stars. hinged cover beau- 
It is the privilege as well as a duty to create a deep and tifully finished in 
lasting affection for “Old Glory” among your pupils. various colors. 


* ; Contains 4 finest 
Get Your Flag This Month | auliy nttertip. 


ped Pencils, one pen 
With each order for the Flag we will send you absolutely free holder, one pen point 
10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your Flag Drills and ond an 
Patriotic Exercises. e eraser. 
we leaflets contain a brief history of the Flag, Civic Creed, The Ameri- 
i, The Flag Salute and Pledge to the Flag as well as Code of the Flag and 


h page appear the Words and Music of the Star Spangled Banner. EVERY BOY = SHOULD HAVE 


ae ‘| FOR THE 
fe TEACHER 
baad eee For her interest 
a Loe } inthesaleofthe 
: ATR pencils we will 
: } award this box 
a ae of Three beauti- — 


FOOT BALL VOLLEY BALL fulEmbroi 
Gt Leather Fitted With Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured a 


‘elyfPremiums as Illustrated _ '™ 
nail ye PREPAID, one gross, 144 high grade No. |°*°**"?s 


or five™and immediately upon receipt of $7.20 (pro- | “'Northwestern Bldg. °°” 


tage tim choice of one of the premiums illustrated. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Your yout Spending One Penny of Your Own Money. | Gentlemen: 


) WITH TEST EFFORT ON OUR P ART Please mail gross of Lead Pencils to be sold 


by my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSO- 
Brenham, Tex., Ilion, N. Y., LUTELY FREE and Postage prepaid, our choice of the Premiums I 
hina Feb. 9, 1925. American Novelty Co., April 24, 1925 you offer. Also if remittance is made within 60 days we are to | 














Minneapolis, Minn. poary the Three Embroidered Handkerchiefs for the Teacher, 
Lincoln ived Dear Sirs: I received the picture of Lincoln and Pencil Case for the pupil selling the most pencils. 
il Right ved the Ball, Picture, esterday. It arrived im fine condition. We : 
we are HS to-day and words will Seon anteied it very much. The pupils are State Articles Wanted 
ase and $ and admiration for more than pleased with it. With such beau- 
e much Y Proud of our picture tiful pictures in a schoolroom I feel that they 
. for all ¥ SiMcerest thanks for are going to be quite an incentive to the pupils. 
‘ Wethank you very much. 
ly ie yours, Sincerely, 
aghlin ist and her pupils. Clara Hodge and pupils. 
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EY ORDER IN FULL 
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Mid Year Suggestions For Progressive Teachers 





PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Price, per vol., $1.50 


To meet numerous requests, the editor of 
Primary EpucatIOn has chosen some of the 
best plays and pageants from Primary Epvu- 
CATION. Such a book is sure to be a 
delight. 


In two volumes. 

















DAILY LESSON PLANS IN 
ENGLISH 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
Price, 75 cents 
These Lesson Plans are just what their 
title indicates—a lesson in English for each 
school day—arranged by months—from 


September to June—for the first four years 
of school. 








LANGUAGE GAMES 
By Myra KING 
Price, 75 cents 


This little book provides an excellent 
method of teaching correct habits of speech; 
the children learn while playing games and 
forget monotony in their enthusiasm. 


SF A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PRO- 
: GRAM FOR FIRST GRADES 


Ph By BURNS and NUNNEY 
Price, 75 cents 
Recitations for individual boys and girls, 


together with concert exercises for selected 
numbers of each, for Thanksgiving Day, 















































Christmas, Lincoln Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, etc. 
PLAY, ITS VALUE, AND FIFTY 
GAMES 
By Nina B. LAMKIN LAY 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents “comes” 
Many of the games are original, and while RF 
others are not new, the teacher will realize ~ 
the unlimited value that can come from well — 
directed sport. iikspememnestneeell 














THE FIRST FLAG AND OTHER 
PATRIOTIC PLAYS AND 
EXERCISES 


Price, 75 cents 








THE FIRST FLAG In these days when love and reverence 
TEE FURS for Our Country and for the Flag of Our 
EXERCISES Country are being instilled into the boys 

















and girls, teachers will greet this volume 
with delight. 


PAPER CUTTING CORRELATED 
WITH THE COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES 


By Bess DIXON 
Price, $1.00 


A successful teacher tells how Paper Cut- 
ting was correlated with the common school 
branches. The work was motivated, the 
cuttings were freehand and the ideas em- 
bodied were advanced by the children. Full-page half-tones, near- 
ly forty in number, illustrate the posters made from the cuttings. 















































GEOGRAPHY GAMES 
By Myra KING 
Price, 75 cents 


Another book of games, dealing with geog- 
‘raphy as the child comes in contact with it. 
When the geography lessons begin to drag, a 
game chosen will change the atmosphere of 
the classroom and renew attention. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCU- 
PATION WORK 
By Etta MERRICK GRAVES 
Price, per volume, 75 cents 
Vol. I First Term, for September, Octo- 
ber, November and December. 


Vol. II. Second Term, for 
February and March. 


























January, 














Vol. III. Third Term, for April, May, 
and June. 
SEATWORK AND SENSE- 
TRAINING 
By CHRISTIANA M. MOUNT |sitscraene| 


Price, 75 cents 
In ‘‘Seat Work and Sense Training,” the 
author has given to teachers material for one 
hundred days, including games, paper cut- 
ting and folding, drawing and modeling. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITH- 
METIC 
By KaTE K. O’NEILL 
Price, 75 cents 
A needed book. Miss O’Neill has ar- 
ranged her lessons by months for Grades 
IiLandIV. It isa guide in Number Work, 


Dictation Work, Oral Work, with much 
drill on the tables. 
































TALKS TO TEACHERS 
By Mattie DALTON TAKS TO 
TEACHERS 


Price, $1.50 


In presenting this Series of “Talks,” in 
book form, Miss Dalton, writer and lecturer 
on educational subjects, has contributed a 
work of real helpfulness and cheer to the 


DALTON 
































teacher. 
aa BLACKBOARD READING 
: : By MAuDE Moore 


Price, 75 cents 


A book which will be of invaluable aid to 
experienced and inexperienced First Grade 
Teachers alike. The experienced will ap- 


preciate fully its worth and the inexperienced 
will hail it with delight. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
AND ACTION 


By FLORENCE M. MILLER 


Two volumes, illustrated. Price, per 
vol., $1.00 


In Vol. I, Outlines and Entertainments are 
given for Labor Day, Columbus Day, Hal- 
lowe’en, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and 
the New Year. Vol. II, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, 
May Day, Spring and Easter, Memorial Day, Flag Day, 
Bunker Hill Day, and Fourth of July. 
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Four Popular Christmas Games 


Charles Clark, Connecticut 
The Holly Game 


Make a dozen snowballs of white cotton. Give one to 
each player. Hang a holly wreath in the doorway (if no 
holly wreath is obtainable, make a wreath from cardboard). 
Let the children, one by one, throw their snowballs through 
the wreath. Three turns are given each player and the one 
who succeeds in throwing his ball inside the wreath three 
times is the winner. A rubber ball is given as prize. 


Mother Goose Game 


Screen or curtain off a portion of the room. Tell the 
children to think of some favorite Mother Goose character 
they can imitate. Now, let the first one go behind the 
curtain. After a period of three minutes, push the curtain 
aside. The first player will then imitate some familiar 
personage of Mother Goose fame while the other children 
try to guess what character he is representing. To the child 
who guesses correctly all the pantomimes, a book is given as 
prize. 


Holly Tag 


Give the leader a long sprig of holly. He then proceeds 
to chase the other children around the room. On the one 
whom he catches, he pins a leaf of holly. That person is 
“Tt,” and the same programme is followed again. After 
fifteen minutes, the game is called a halt and the child not 
tagged or wearing a holly leaf is given a prize. 


Christmas Goodies Hunt 


Apples, cookies and candies, carefully wrapped, are placed 
behind chairs, tucked in nooks and stuffed in crannies. 
The children are all given paper bags and told to gather all 
they can find. At a given signal the hunt stops and the 
searchers are told they may keep all they have found. 





Christmas Candy Box 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Whereas there is no prettier receptacle for Christmas 
candy than the cornucopia, perhaps someone may be inter- 
ested in the chimney-shaped boxes made by the third grade 
last year. 

As the work required measuring, folding, cutting, pasting, 
and decorating, it seemed quite worthwhile. 

Bright red cardboard 12” by 9” was used, and as our chim- 
ney boxes required 12” by 8”, the one-inch strip that was 
cut off made two six-inch book markers, which, when deco- 
rated with a pattern in black and green crayola, were quite 
pretty. 

Directions for Making 


Mark the 12-inch side in 2-inch sections, top and bottom, 
and crease. 

Two inches from each lower corner make a dot and fold 
— Straighten paper and cut each crease up to this 
old. 

Form into a four-sided box 6 inches high with a 2-inch 
base. Paste lap. 

Two-inch white crepe ribbon paper,-gilt edged, with holly 
design, was put around the center of the box for decoration. 


Ideas to Try 


PR TN 4 














A Christmas Dream 


(Louisa May Alcott Reader) 
Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 
Questions 


1 Why did Effie say she didn’t like Christmas? 

2 Why did Effie change her mind about Chritsmas? 

3 Who planned a surprise for Effie on Christmas night? 

4 How many little orphan girls were at the Christmas 
surprise party? 

5 What did each child receive? 

6 Why did little Katy make Effie think of Tiny Tim? 


The best readers read the story to the class. When the 
story was finished, the language lesson was given. 


A Christmas Dream 
Eihe didn’t like Christmas because she was sick and tired of 
Christmas. 


Effie changed her mind; first she liked Christmas and then she didn’t 
like Christmas. 


Effie’s mother planned a surprise for Effie for Christmas night. 
There were twenty-four orphan girls at the party. Every child got 
a Christmas tree with her name on. Katy made Effie think of Tiny 
Tim because Katy was lame. 
HERBERT EIster, Third Grade 


Age, 7 years 


Gifts to Make for the Doll 


House 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 


The furnishing of the porch or sun-parlor of the doll-house 
suggested the making of a rocker and porch swing. Reed 
was the material chosen, but not being available, the raffia 
was substituted as being very similar. 

Wire frames were made by the teacher, using a pair of 
pliers and wire cutters and broom wire. The rockers of 
the chair were sawed with a coping-saw from the cover of a 
chalk-box. The rockers measured 43 inches. The seat 
of the chair measured 2 x 2 inches; the back, from the rockers 
to the top, measured 43 inches. The rockers were fastened 
together at front and back with a stick 2 inches long. A 
lollypop stick may be used for this purpose. The back stick 
is fastened 14 inches from end of rocker. The arms of the 
chair measured 2 inches in height and extended to the front 
of the seat. The seat is wired ? inch above the rocker. 

The swing measured 6 inches in length. The seat of 
swing is 2} inches deep or wide, the back, 2} inches high. 
By careful study of the cut accompanying this description 
further directions for making the wire frame-work is un- 
necessary. 

To weave chair, wind the wires on top of chair-back and on 
top of arms with raffia. Before using the raffia should be 
soaked in lukewarm water to render more pliable. 

Now fasten one end of a piece of raffia to the wire at the 
back of the chair next to the rocker and weave around the 
base of the chair over and under one. When the wire to 
which the raffia is fastened is reached, weave over this wire 
and under the next, over which the raffia has been woven 
the previous round. Continue this method until seat of 
chair is reached, then weave from front wire of arm to front 
wire of other arm and bring raffia around this front wire and 
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Gifts to Make for the Doll House 


weave back to the other arm of chair. Then bring raffia 
around this wire and turn back, weaving over and under 
one and alternating under and over one in the next round 
until arms are covered. Now weave back and forth across 
the back of the chair to the top. 

When a string of raffia becomes too short, fasten the end 
by tying around the wire with a single knot. Fasten the 
new piece of raffia on the wire behind this one, so that you 
will cover the first knot when you proceed to weave. Trim 
off ends of knots with scissors. Begin weaving again, being 
careful that if the former string was over the last wire, the 
new string will continue under the next wire. Press the 
raffia together as you weave, making it as compact as 
possible, so that all knots will be covered. 

To make the seat of the chair—Cut a square hole 2 x 2 
inches in a 3 x 3 piece of cardboard. Punch holes at corners 
and a half-inch apart on two opposite sides of the 2 x 2 inch 
hole. Thread a darning needle with raffia. Tie one end of 
raffia with a single knot at a hole in one corner of square 
allowing an end of about 3 inches for fastening later. 

Now bring the needle through the hole in the corner 
directly opposite and down into the hole next to it on the 
same side. Then across again to opposite side into hole 
next to the one in which raffia is tied. Then into third hole 
on opposite side. Continue this until loom is threaded. 

Now weave under and over one across the loom. Then 
turn and weave over and under one across the loom. 
Continue weaving back and forth until the square is filled. 
Unfasten knots with which raffia ends have been fastened 
to loom, and cut off the cardboard, being careful not to cut 
into the raffia mat. With ends of raffia allowed at knots, 
fasten this seat to the wire chair bottom. 


To Weave the Porch Swing 


Wind the wires at front of the arms of the swing with 
raffia. Fasten one end of the piece of raffia at the lower 
front of the left arm of the swing and weave up to the top 
around the top wire, and down again, continuing thus until 
the corner is reached where the arm connects with the back. 
Then weave down to the seat and bring the raffia around this 
wire once and weave forward to the front of the seat. 
Bring raffia around the front wire and weave back until the 
wire which is between the back and side is reached again 
and bring raffia around this wire once and weave up to the 
back of swing. Weave down the back to seat and continue 
until the back and seat are covered. Then weave the right 
arm from the back, from the top to the bottom, until the 
tront wire is reached. Fasten end of raffia securely and 
fhreading end through a darning needle run \the needle 


back through the weaving and pull the knot under and trim 
off the ends. 

A small chain is fastened to the swing and suspended from 
the ceiling of the sun parlor. 





A Sand-Table from Montana 


Helgar M. Skaar 
Primary Teacher, Alberton, Montana 

We decided this year to put Santa Claus in the back- 
ground and depict the real story of Christmas inasmuch as 
some of the children scarcely knew the story of the Christ- 
Child. Santa has always been the main character empha- 
sized here and that is all Christmas meant to some of the 
children. 

The story of the first Christmas was told, bringing in the 
shepherds on the hillside and the Wise Men coming across 
the desert. 

We are living in a mountainous country and the desert 
did not mean much to the children. So I decided we would 
take up that part of the story for the sand-table. Pictures 
of the desert were found and looked at. Pictures of Arabs, 
their homes and camels, were also discussed. Then the 
camels were made from plasticine. The men were little 
dolls dressed as Arabs. An oasis was discussed and made 
with a piece of glass for water. The palm trees were made 
by cutting green tissue paper and fastening on sticks. 

As we wanted to preserve as much of the sand-table as 
we could to make it more realistic for sand dunes and 
distance, I placed the picture of Bethlehem on the board 
in the background. 

The children were very interested in the project and 
were anxious to have their parents come to see the finished 
table. So just before Christmas we dramatized in part the 
story and invited the mothers to visit our room. 
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The Lollypop Enters School 
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Guests at the Christmas Exercises 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 
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The Christmas favor is a little more elaborate than those 
deseribed for use on previous occasions. 

Buy plain paper bags, size 5 by 3 inches when folded, 
which open with flat bottom when filled. Half fill this 
bag with peanuts or Christmas candies. Twist the top of 
the bag as near the top surface of the peanuts or candy as 
possible. Force the stick of the lollypop into the opening 
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of the bag and fasten with a bit of wire. Fold back and 
crush the top of the paper bag over the wire. 

With a wire or a stout piece of cord fasten securely a stick 
of candy at the base of the lollypop to represent the arms. 

Cover the lollypop with waxed paper. Paste a face cut 
from magazine illustrations on it. Faces may be painted on 
circular pieces of paper and pasted on the waxed-paper- 
covered lollypop. Or use light-colored lollypops and paint 
the faces directly on them, using melted chocolate and a 
clean paint-brush. 

Combinations of crepe paper and tissue paper were used 
in costuming this doll. Cut a strip of crepe paper 6 by 10 
inches, the length on the crosswise of the fold. This is for 
the under-dress. Cut a strip of tissue paper 5 by 10 inches 
and place on top of crepe paper so that one-half inch of paper 
is exposed at top and one-half inch at bottom. Bring the 
papers thus placed around the doll so that the lower edge 
of underskirt is flush with the table on which the bag stands. 
Crush the papers together around the waist line where the 
lollypop stick enters the bag of candy and fasten a wire or 

(Continued on page 7 17) 





A Cut-Out Poster from 


California 


Leonice Edith Mathews 
Montebello City School District, Los Angeles, California 


A Snow Mountain 
Materials 


43 x 6 brown mounting paper for background. 

4 x 44 dark purple for hill. 

4 x 4} light purple for mountain. 

Use white chalk on mountain to represent snow. 
Cut moonjof yellow paper, one inch square. 
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Day by Day Lesson Plans 


Arithmetic and Correlative Seat Work in the First Grade 


Myrta Ethel Cawood, Washington, D. C. 
(Book rights reserved) 
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ECEMER, the month of surprises and childish joys! 

Our number lessons will be easy to plan this month. 

The class has learned to group objects, recognize 
figures, and count to 50. 


See that he makes the right change and reads the 
tag (price mark) correctly. Do not sell anything 
over ten cents. 
At close of class, take up all the money you have 
Harness the spirit of the season to the classroom if you given the class, count it as you take the money 
would have enthusiastic interest. from each child, for all the children are not honest, 
Help the child with his Christmas buying by teaching perhaps. For to-morrow’s class ask each child 
lessons on buying and selling, counting money, stamps, to bring something for our store. 
playing store, and simple addition. Seat-work 
The games and picture lessons are very interesting, and Draw a picture of something you want to buy. 
will prove profitable if skillfully conducted. This is to be freehand and without help or 
Weer Wann suggestions. 


Monday Thursday . , = 
Class material: Play the “I Saw” game. Class materials: A large wooden box with shelves in it 


Teacher begins the game by saying: on a table, for the articles the children brought for 


“Children, I saw four horses, as I came to school poe d eat — 
this morning. What did you see, James?” se the Language and Number recitation periods 
















































Do not allow children to guess at the actual num- 
bers, or exaggerate, as some will try to do, but aim 
at accuracy, from observation. 

You'll be surprised if to-morrow Mary says she 
saw seventeen sparrows sitting on a telephone wire, 
or Francis says there were 11 dolls, 3 toy beds, and 
6 chairs in Daly’s store window. 

Be sure to get an expression from every child. 
This lesson may be changed a little and made into 
a language lesson for to-morrow, for you want to 
encourage the child to observe quickly and 
accurately. 


Seat-work 


Draw some of the things you saw on the way to 
school. . 


Tuesday 
Class material: Three dollars, changed into: 10 dimes, 


20 nickels, and 100 pennies. You can get the 
proper change from any bank. 

Work in groups of ten children. First show class 
one dollar in silver. 

Give each child 5 pennies. Tell them a penny is 
one cent. 

Give each child 1 nickel. Tell them that a nickel 
is five cents. 

Now ask the children which is the most, five pen- 
nies or a nickel. Ask which they prefer having, 
which will buy the most. Give each child five 
more pennies. Give each child another nickel, 
teach them that ten pennies and two nickels are 
the same value. 

Give each child a dime and show the class that ten 
pennies, two nickels and one dime are the same 
value. Tell the class that 10 dimes make one big 
dollar. 


Seat-work 


Draw 1 dime, 2 nickels, and 10 pennies. 


Wednesday 
Class material: Same money used yesterday. 


Make the sign for cents on the blackboard. Have 
class draw the sign in the air. Tell them cents 
are also pennies. Have numerous articles marked 
with tags: lc, 2c, 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c, 7c, 8c, Ic, 10c. 
Any articles in the schoolroom may be used, such 
as: pencils marked Ic; books, 5c; rulers, 2c, etc. 
Have each child come up and buy an article and 
pay for it out of the money you have given him. 


to arrange the store. 

Remember this lesson must be very simple. Do 
not use yards, inches, pounds, feet or dozen yet. 
There will be some precocious child who will want 
to do this, but don’t allow it. This first simple 
buying lesson prepares the way for more difficult 
things, by creating a need for them. 

No actual counting, or buying, or selling is done 
to-day. The class only arranges the store and gets 
it ready for business. 


Seat-work 


Give children 10 pasteboard tags, and tell them to 
mark tags with Ic, 2c, 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c, 7c 8c, 9c, 
10c. When these are finished, take them all up 
to use for marking goods in the store. 


Class material: Store articles and tags. 


Class tag their goods to-day. Teach relative 
value in a small way. Each child is allowed to 
tag his own goods, but the class and teacher’must 
agree on the price tag. For instance: if one child 
sells a pencil for one cent, another will not be 
allowed to sell three pencils for the same amount. 
It must be three times as much. 


Seat-work 


From cardboard trace and cut out paper money, 
marking them: dimes, 10c; nickels, 5c; pennies, 
lc. 

Have each child make several for his own use. 
We will use toy money after this. (Cardboard 
circles of different sizes to correspond to coins.) 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: Articles for the toy-store. 


Combine language and number lessons again to- 
day. Begin the lesson by asking one child how 
many toy dolls she saw in the stores on her way 
to school to-day. Go around the class this way, 
asking, “How many toy trains; automobiles; 
Christmas trees; dogs, etc.” 

Encourage the children to specify a number, as: 
a train with 6 cars. 

Let the children tell all they can about the 
Christmas toys in the shops. 

Make number stories, such as: “I went to a toy 
shop, and bought 5 penny dolls. How much did 
they cost? If I pay 5c for a cap-buster, and 5c for 
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a picture book, how much do they both cost?” 
Use many such stories as these as they suggest 
themselves to you. Let the children make their 
= number stories about things they intend to 
uy. 

Seat-work 
“Draw with pegs the things you intend to give 
each member of your family for Christmas.” (In- 
structions for class.) 

Tuesday 

For class: Teach from blackboard illustrated reading 
and number lesson. 
Each child stands in turn and reads. 
I have three balls and two balls. 
Then ask: How many balls would that be? Etc. 


For instance: 


Seat-work 
Copy the blackboard lesson on paper: 
I have eee and e.°e 
Etc. 


W ednesday 

Class material: Toy money and the toy store. 
Play shopping to-day. Use three or four children 
for clerks. Teacher is the store manager and 
“checks up,” She must be sure to keep herself 
in the background, not interfering with the spon- 
taneity of the class. Courtesy and politeness are 
demanded. Watch payment of articles and change 
making. 

Seat-work 
This is really a busy-work (1 hate the word) period. 
One at a time the children take the articles they 
bought and re-arrange them in the store. 

Thursday 

For class: Pupils make number stories about the things 
they have bought. Example: 
I bought three oranges for 5c each. How much 
did they cost? 
I bought six sticks of candy for Ic a stick. How 
much did all three sticks cost? 
I bought three penny pencils. What did they cost? 
I had a nickel, and I bought a penny pencil, a 
penny stick of candy, and a penny marble. How 
much did I have left of the nickel? 

Seat-work 
Count out 50 grains of corn, then arrange by 6s. 


Friday Class material: Picture Number Cards. 
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These cards may be made by the teacher by draw- 

ing groups of objects on stiff cardboard. Give 

each child as many cards as you have time for in 

class. 

Each pupil stands and reads the number story on 

his card, as: Four boys and six boys are ten boys. 
Seat-work 

Make on paper the number stories on the cards, 

substituting figures for pictures. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: Grains of corn. 
Teaching to count to 60 to-day. First count 60 
grains of corn inconcert. Then arrange the 60 grains 
of corn in groups of 10s; then 5s. 
Make class understand that 60 is six tens. 
Count to 60 by 10. 
Seat-work 
Count out 60 pegs: 
(10 blue, 10 red, 10 orange, 10 yellow, 10 purple, 
10 green.) 
Tuesday 
Class material: One rubber ball. 
Draw a circle on the blackboard six inches in 
diameter, color half of the circle red and the other 
half green. 
Red counts 5 and green counts 10. Each child 
throws the ball. If he hits red he scores 5 points. 
Do not prolong the class until any child can make 
more than 60 points, because the class has not 
learned to count beyond 60. 
The pupil scoring highest at the close of the class 
wins. 
Seat-work 
With numbers cut from old calendars, match the 
numbers for the groups on the picture cards used 
last Friday. 
Wcdnesday 
Class material: Grains of corn. 
Teach the class to count to 80 to-day. 
out 80 grains of corn in concert. 
Probably it would be wise to count slowly two or 
three times to 80, listen for each child’s voice, see 
that each one is counting. Most of the children 
of the class can count much farther than 80already, 
but look out for the backward child that probably 
wasn’t helped at home, or that is finding numbers 
hard. 
Have each child count out and group 10 (ten) 
grains of corn at a time till all the 80 grains are 
grouped by 10s. Make the class see by their own 
work that 8 tens are 80. Count to 80 by tens, 
very slowly in concert. 
Seat-work 
Arrange 80 grains of corn in 8 rows of 10 each. 
Thursday 
Class material: Toy money. 
Start a savings fund to-day. Teach children that 
a little saved now and then will soon amount to a 
great deal. Have a toy bank. Give each child 
a toy penny. All the class put their pennies in 
the bank. Then open the bank and have one 
child count all the money in the bank. Ask the 
children how many pennies and dimes, etc., they 
have really saved in their own banks at home; 


All count 
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ask why they have saved; how much they need 
to have enough money to buy what they want to. 
Try to get responses, questions, and problems from 
each pupil. 
One of the objects of this lesson is to teach thrift. 
Seat-work 
Draw as many pennies .as you need’ to buy Christ- 
mas presents for your father and mother. 
Friday 
Class material: Two 2c stamps and two 1c stamps for 
each child. 
Give each child two stamps of each kind, then 
teach them to recognize the value of each. 
Use old cancelled stamps for this lesson. Teach 
that a pink stamp costs 2c and a green one Ic. 
Ask practicable questions such as: How much 
money will it take to mail a post card to each 
member of the family. Of course this question 
would necessarily follow after teaching that it 
takes a 2c stamp for a letter and a lc stamp for a 
post card. Most children understand the differ- 
ence between post cards and letters, but to be sure, 
it might be well to have several post cards and 
letters to show the class. 
Make problems about how much it costs to mail 
3 post.cards and 2 letters; 2 letters; 5 post cards. 
How many pennies will it take to mail 6 letters; 
6 post cards; 10 letters? etc. 
Seat-work 
Give each child 5 pieces of paper cut like post cards 
and 5 pieces of paper folded like envelopes. Chil- 
dren paste their stamps on them. See that they 
paste the right stamps on each and in the right 
position. 
FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
For class 
Teach children to count to 100 to-day. 
Count in concert to 100 at least three times, if the 
class doesn’t seem to get it all, find out the places 
they do not know and help them out. 
Begin at one end and go around the class, each 
child in turn calling the successive number. Keep 
going around the class until 100 is counted. It will 
help keep the interest high if each child that misses 
his number is passed by and the next pupil carries 
the counting on. 
Seat-work 
Count all the pages of your book silently. 
Tuesday 
For class: Game—Reds and Blues. 
Divide class in two sides, Reds and Blues. 
Use red chalk for lines marked 1 and blue chalk 
for lines marked 2. 
Give each child 2 acorns. Upon a given signal all 
throw their acorns, aiming to hit the line standing 
for his side. All acorns falling on or near the red 
lines count 10 for the reds; on or near the blue 
lines count 10 for the blues. 
The side scoring highest wins. The child hitting 
the farthest line belonging to his side wins. 
Seat-work 
String 5 holly berries. Alternate with 5 grains of 
popped corn for Christmas decorations. 
Wednesday 
Call material: Picture number cards. 
Each child stands and reads the number combina- 
tions from his card. 
Seat-work 
Trace with corn the pictures on the number cards. 
Thursday 
For class: 100 pegs for each child. 
Count rapidly to 100. Make the review short and 
snappy. Class counts out 100 pegs in concert, 
laying them in rows of 10 cross their desks. 
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Teacher watch to see that each child has exactly 
10 pegs in a row. 
Count to 100 by tens. 

Seat-work 
Children lay their pegs 2 by 2, soldiers marching. 

Friday 

For class 
Children make their own problems, about their 
Christmas shopping; as: 
“T saved thirty pennies, and bought a toy dog for 
5c, a train for 10c, an orange for 5c, and 5 penny 
dolls. How much did I have left? 
“T bought three balls for 5c each. How much did 
I spend? > 
“T had 5 pennies and bought three red candles for 
lc each. How much did I have left?” 
Get a number story from each child. If the child 
seems backward, just talk to him about something 
he bas already confided to you about his Christmas 
toys. 

Seat-work 
Draw something Santa Claus brought you for 
Christmas. 





Second Grade Spelling 
by the Project Method 


Anna Knight, Pennsylvania 


A Letter to Santa 


Our second Spelling Project was a letter to Santa. I 
presented the project as follows: 


Teacher I wonder if someone could tell me what month 
this is. 

Mary This is December. 

Teacher What wonderful day comes in December? 


John Christmas comes in December. 

Teacher Yes, this is the Christmas month, when we all 
try to make someone happy. Is there anyone to whom 
you would like to write a letter before Christmas? 

Harry I’m going to write a letter to Santa Claus. 

Teacher Suppose we all write a letter to Santa, then 
we will learn how, and when mother goes away from home, 
we can write to her. There are some words which we shall 
have to learn to spell, for we don’t want Santa to throw 
our letters into the waste basket because be cannot read 
them. You may tell me the words which you think we shall 
have to learn to spell and I will write them on the black- 
board. 


From the words suggested by the children I wrote the 
following list: , 


Dear want Father Santa doll chair 
come skates book Please train bring 
house mother _ sister brother sled candy 
love you little friend 


After learning the first two words we wrote the salutation 
of our letter: “Dear Santa.” As we learned to spell the 
words, we wrote the sentences for the body of the letter, 
beginning with—Please come to my house. Please bring 
Mother a book, etc. When we had finished the body of the 
letter, we closed with—I love you, Santa. Your little 
friend—May. 

After all the words were learned and the sentences drilled 
upon, I gave the children their papers which they had 
previously decorated with holly, and told them that they 

(Continued on page 709) 
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Cut-out Poster for Small Tots 
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Holiday Post Cards as an Industrial Arts Project 


(For Grades V and VI) 
William V. Winslow 


Supervisor of Art, North Tonawanda, New York 


N the first six grades the amount of time formerly given 
over to the subject of drawing is now frequently given to 
the presentation of considerable educative material usu- 

ally called industrial arts. This subject has been defined as: 
“A study of the changes made by man in forms of materials 
to increase their values, and of problems of life related to 
these changes.”” (“Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools,” 
Bonser and Mossman.) 

It is evident from the above definition that in industrial 
arts the bandwork involved is no longer the unrelated 
drawing which has previously been offered. When drawing 
is employed it is vitalized by being a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. Drawing of this nature interests 
practically all pupils, for these pupils are naturally interested 
in industry, in the wonders of modern manufacturing. 

Perhaps the simplest way to introduce the study of indus- 
trial arts into the elementary school is to utilize materials 
already at hand. In this connection the printing industry 
can well be made the subject of investigation while the class 
is engaged in designing and coloring cards suitable for 
mailing during the holidays. Such cards may be used as 
post-cards or may be designed to be enclosed in envelopes. 
The ones here shown are post card designs and were made 
by pupils of grades five and six, the proceeds going into the 
school funds. In al] schools where the work was undertaken 
substantial returns were obtained from their sale. The 
procedure employed in making the cards may be outlined 


as follows: if ty { 


1 In the fall pupils paint individual trees in black or 
gray. b 

2 Trees with foliage. Pupils paint near and distant 
trees to form landscape. Use black or gray. -# 44 4 

3 Continue. Vary by using full color in landscape. 

4 Trees in winter. Paint individual trees in black or 
gray. Broad leaf trees with bare branches. 

5 Treatment of evergreen trees in black or gray. 

6 The winter landscape. Near and distant trees. 

7 Study of perspective of simple buildings. The farm- 
house and barn. <4 

8 Landscape in black on white paper, suitable for 


Christmas card designs. Trees, buildings, hills, etc. En- 
courage original work. Allow no copying. Consult cards 
and other material brought to class. 

9 Select best designs for the card. Study composition 





of card. What size should the design be to look well on the 
card? 

10 When the accepted design is returned by the printer 
and the post-cards ready to color, all pupils will participate 





in the coloring. This is much easier than appears, for the 
black printer’s ink can be painted over with no bad results. 
Care must be taken here, however, in putting on the white 
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on the dark cards. 


White pigment is opaque. 
study of color. 


A special 


When a satisfactory design for the card has been chosen 
from those of the entire class, this design may then be sent 
to the printer who will have a zinc etching made from it of 
the proper size. For example, we will say that the design 
is two inches by six inches. It may be reduced in size, 
however, when the zinc etching is made. The boys and 
girls of the class may well consider here just how long the 
finished design should be. It will be found that the design 
will be somewhat improved through reducing. 

The industrial subject matter in connection with the 
project may well include a study of commercial design, 
methods of reproducing original drawings, the zinc etching. 
A visit to a print shop should be made, if possible. The 


printing and other industries are well treated in “ Elementary 
Industrial Arts,” by L. L. Winslow. 
above re erred to, will be helpful. 


Bonser and Mossman, 








The Cherry Blossom Delegation from Japan 


A Christmas Carnival 


in California 
For the Whole School 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Fale steel 


DEPARTURE from the usual “Christmas Exercises’ 

is the holding of a Christmas Carnival. 

emphasize the thought of giving instead of getting in 
a happy way. 

If the school is fortunate in having a Parent-Teacher 
Association, the carnival will be a greater success socially 
and financially. 

The affair is held in the school or other large hall. In 
warm climates it is possible for the booths to be out in the 
open air of the yard. 

Early in the day the children arrive, clad in wonderful 
costumes. The planning for these and the working out of 
the plans by the children is decidedly educational. 

At the precise hour planned and announced, the children’s 
costume parade starts. If indoors, it circles the hall several 
times. Around a block or two, headed by the school 
“band,” the line of march is taken if weather permits. 

The different groups represent Japanese, Dutch, Indian 
or children of other nationalities. The dress of different 
pPerieds in our country’s history is shown by single children, 
who march in single file. The costumes show 'the result of 

study and skill in planning and designing. Many are 
made of crepe farer. 


It seems to- 
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Colonial Pair Parted by an Eastern Veiled Lady 


After the parade an entertainment may be provided. 
But the visitors and children like to visit the various booths. 
Some of the articles on sale in the booths arranged around 
the hall or yard have been made by the children, others have 
been donated by parents and friends. There is the booth 
for dolls, one for balloons, caps and pennants, fancy-work, 
peanuts and popcorn, orangeade, ice cream, hot dogs, candy, 
and the fish-pond booth. 

The fish-pond is always a center of attraction. 
fishing-poles extends over a wall. For five cents one may 
“fish.” The “fish” is a small bundle attached by a helper 
on the other side of the wall. It is drawn carefully over, 
and opened by the fortunate fisherman. The “fish” have 
been brought by the children or given by friends. Books, 
handkerchiefs, small toys, etc , make really good “ fish.’ 

Then in the various rooms different attractions are 
announced. A vaudeville entertainment really planned 
and conducted by the children of one room, a circus by 
another class, and finally a dance or moving picture show 
in the evening. 

If there is a cafeteria in connection with the school, a 
supper can be served and thereby the carnival is aided much 
socially and financially. One pays five or ten cents for each 
“show.” <A small admission fee to the ball or yard is also 
asked. 

The entire carnival may take the form of a circus cele- 
bration. The main hall representing the circus ring, the 
side rooms being used for side-shows, hot-dog, pink lemon- 
ade and popcorn stands. 

In connection with the circus carnival a 
the place of the menagerie. 


A row of 


“pet show”’ takes 
This may be in a room by itself, 


(Continued on page 702) 














A Weird Group 
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M. Garrett, Massachusetts 





HAVE always loved poetry, and so perhaps 

teaching it is one of the most enjoyable things 

in teaching English, and yet, so many children 
seem adverse to committing poetry to memory, 
that I sometimes feel that only those who are 
anxious to memorize poetry should do so. 

One will perhaps argue that the teacher’s atti- 
tude should be such that the child is eager to do the 
memorizing. To this I agree, but perhaps all children can’t 
like poetry. I wonder. 

Coming home one evening with a new copy of “ Words- 
worth’s Poems,” and very proud of my possession, I carried 
it with me when I went to a friend’s home. She neither 
knew nor cared to know Wordsworth. She did, however, 
love nature, and was somewhat interested in butterflies. 
Filled with enthusiasm, I said, “Do let me read this to 
you!” and I read, “To a Butterfly.” She listened, but 
was apparently bored, and her “Yes, it is lovely,” did not 
ring true. “Why,” I asked, “do you so dislike poetry?” 
She told me that she had never thought much about it, but 
that it had not appealed, even as a child. However, ber 
actual dislike had begun, and continued, since the day when 
she had been obliged to learn “The Village Blacksmith,” 
when a little girl. Reading it was “all right,” but to have 
to memorize it and stand before her class and recite it, was 
a very different matter, and if ever she had cared “the least 
bit” for poetry before this, she ever after steered her course 
far from it. However little 1 can see her point in still dis- 
liking it, I sometimes wonder if perhaps in forcing the boy 
or girl who is not willing to make the effort to remember 
verse, to do so, I am not laying the foundation of an aversion 
to all poetry. Therefore, I like to read much poetry to the 
class, but have the children memorize, in most cases, only 
that which they have chosen, even though the choice may 
not be one I would make for them. 

At the beginning of the school year I planned the work so 
as to include the study of Whittier’s life and some of his 
poems, with a “nature study” element. We read, from 
various sources, everything we could find about Whittier. 
We spent one or two lessons reading many of his poems. 
We finally decided to learn “A Day,” from about five poems 
which I suggested. I believe the choice was due to the fact 


that it had so many allusions to the flower and animal world. . 


From time to time we read and enjoyed Whittier’s poems. 

During “ Education Week,” at a suggestion, we memorized 
“Her Words” (author, Miss Branch). The children seemed 
to enjoy it, and the rhythm appealed enough to make memo- 
rizing a simple matter. 

A short discussion during one lesson on how the poet sees 
beauty in the simplest of things and reveals it to us who, 
not thinking, do not see it, led to an attempt on the part ofa 
few children to write a poem—not a jingle—about some- 
thing around them. 

The following was offered the next morning by a slow, 
dreamy boy: 


‘Nature 


God made lovely things to grow, 

This he did, for you, to show 

His love for beautiful things, 

Such as the trees, the rivers and springs. 


He made a great many people 
And trees as tall as a steeple, 
Then He said, ‘‘These are for you, 
I hope you’ll enjoy them, too.” 


Pusey asa Cholstees Project he 
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Then be glad and sing 

With each lovely thing, 

God made these for you to love, 
Just as He made heaven above. 


No corrections were made to help him in the 
above “version.” 

Other poems were read and enjoyed. No other, except- 
ing “Stars,” by S. Teasdale, was memorized. 

A few weeks ago the poem, “ My Work,” by Van Dyke,” 
was written on the board. It was read silently by the class 
and then anything not quite clear was made so. After oral 
work, the children copied the poem. They were told that 
one of about a half-dozen poems which they would copy 
should be memorized, and each might decide which one he 
should like to learn. About four decided to learn “My 
Work.” Then “Keep Going,” by Guest, was read to the 
class by a boy who had found it in a paper and brought it 
to class. To my surprise, one boy said, “May we learn 
that?” I asked if any others wished to learn it and about 
three-fourths of the class raised hands. Guest’s poems do 
not appeal to me particularly, but seeing the children 
enthusiastic, I allowed them time to copy it. After the 
Christmas vacation I called on those who had chosen this 
poem. It was interesting to note that practically all of 
those who rarely learned poems without considerable urging 
were ready with “Keep Going.”’ Was it because it was his 
own choice in each case? 

Just before Christmas all of my classes made an attempt 
to write a four-line rhyme that might accompany a gift to 
father or mother. All of the results were interesting. Very 
few of the children, in fact, but one, I believe, had ever 
attempted writing “poetry” before, and many found them- 
selves capable of producing lines much superior to those 
found on ordinary inexpensive Christmas cards, much to 
their own astonishment. All seemed to enjoy trying, and 
each produced something. If the rhyme was poor, the 
thought behind it was good; if the rhyme seemed good, the 
poor thought did not discourange the child. Each worked 
as well as he could and many did “superior work.” 

Some of the following are fair samples: 


I Christmas bells are ringing, 
They bring Christmas cheer, 
Christmas hearts are singing, 
“A new and happy year.” 


II If I had mints of money, 
Do you know what I would do? 
I’d take it all up in my arms 
And buy a gift for you. C. S. 


III Just this simple wish I send, 
To you, Mother, my dearest friend, 
May this Christmas bring to you, 
Happiness and joy most true. R. S. 


IV This is a simple gift, 
It may be of use to you, 
When you want to sew some day, 


With this pretty basket blue. D. B. 
V_ To Mother I am sending 
This little gift of mine, 
To show how much I love her, 
At the merry Christmas time. M. R. 


VI This is the season of the “Evergreen” 
And the joyous day for you and me, 
“Merry Christmas” is the word, 
Happy chimes are also heard. R. L. 


tree, 
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VII Christmas is here and we are glad, 
The poor, the rich, not one is sad, 
The clanging bells of every sleigh, 


“Merry Christmas” seem to say. B. S. 


VIII Listen to the silver chimes, 
Bringing to each others’ minds, 


Thoughts of happy Christmas time, 
And the joy of Yuletide. F. F. 


[IX A wee gift for mother dear, 
Whom I love so true, 
To give you cheer on Christmas Day, 
And all the whole year through. W. K. 


X Listen to the churchbells ringing, 
And the children merrily singing, 
Here’s a little gift for you, 

So you may be happy, too. R. C. 
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I plan in my own class to have a fifteen-minute period 
once a week in which any child may read a poem he likes 
from any source. When, because a poor grammar lesson 
has made it necessary to take this time, the children are 
apparently disappointed. 

Sometimes we bring in as many poems as we can find on 
“Snow” or “Stars.” I usually read some as suggestions 
and many respond and find a variety of such lines, or entire 
poems. Miss ’s suggestion that each child have his 
own “hobby and ride it” along this line seems valuable, and 
I think I shall try it. 

However, I am far from satisfied still in the classes as a 
whole. I am hoping some day that I can feel that many 
more children will turn to poetry with but part of the en- 
thusiasm with which they turn to prose, and to both prose 
and poetry may they turn still more. 





IV 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


A Study of Subtraction 


(Continued from November) 


Knowledge Required 


Just what, then, must a child know in order to attain 
mastery of the process of subtraction? Let us again profit 
by the study made in the Waukesha schools, and quote, if 
not exactly, at least basically, from the published account 
of this study. For obvious reasons the answers given to 
this are based on the subtractve method. 


1 He must know the 100 subtraction combinations. 
2 His subtraction concept must embrace three ideas: 
a The take away, or take from, idea, 16—9: 16, take 
away 9; 9 from 16. 
b The difference idea, 16—9: What is the difference 
between 16 and 9? 16 is how many more than 9? 
c The adding idea. 9 and what number = 16? 
What number added to 9=16? 
3 He must know the terms minus, less, difference, 
remainder, subtrahend, minuend, “borrowing.” 
4 He must know the meaning and use of the subtraction 
sign. 
5 He must realize that the minuend as a whole must 
always be larger than the subtrahend as a whole. 
6 He must realize the necessity of placing units under 
units, tens under tens, etc, in the writing of examples. 
7 He must know that he must begin at the units’ place, 
to the left, and work toward the right. 
8 He must know that the units of the subtrahend can 


be taken only from the units of the minuend and so on with 
every order. 

9 He must know how to proceed when the first number 
in the subtrahend is smaller than the first number of the 
minuend. 

10 He must know that it is wrong to borrow unless the 
number in the subtrahend is larger than the number of the 
same order in the minuend. 

11 He must know how to proceed when the number in 
the subtrahend is larger than the corresponding number in 
the minuend. He must know borrowing. 

12 He must know how it changes the value of a number 
when a | is placed before it. 


2086 
—829 





Placing a 1 before the 6 makes it 16. 
the number by 10. 

13 He must know what has happened to the next 
number in the minuend when 1 was borrowed from it to 
place before the borrowing number. 

14 He must be able to keep the new number made by 
borrowing in his mind. Teach away from the use of a 
“crutch.” 


1 thus placed increases 
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should not be changed to 
197 
2086 
—829 





The child must be taught to remember that after his 6 is 
increased, it becomes 16 and the 8 becomes 7, etc. 

15 He must know how to proceed when borrowing and 
know borrowing alternate. 

16 He must know how to “borrow” successively, one 
time after another, as often as the larger subtrahend 
numbers call for this. 

17 He must know what to do when there are more 
figures in the minuend than there are figures in the sub- 
trahend. 

18 He must know what to do when the last subtraction 
is of equal numbers. 

280 
—196 





The last subtraction is 1 from 1. 
in the remainder. 

19 He must know and be able to deal with a zero, and 
with one zero after another, in the subtrahend. 

20 He must be able to deal with a zero, and with one 
zero after another, in the minuend. 

21 He must be able to check for correct answers. 


The zero is not written 


Have you tested your pupils out on each of the twenty-one 
points, specifically? If not, to do so may prove very en- 
lightening to you. 


The Subtraction Combinations 


And now the 100 subtraction combinations. Do your 
pupils know them? Again, the plan of teaching and drilling 
by progressive stages is recommended, and for this purpose 
a convenient arrangement is herewith given. 


Easy Group 
4301769 58 249 8 2 
43¢C176958 2207 41 
» 8 343643110038 7574 7 
4023000510061 4 
426 512 9 
003 1 6 8 

Medium Group 
11 711 7 51012 7 910 71610 8 
9dgd512383885h1F2 8 4 2 
6 9 8 9141018 1111 510 6 8 6 
254729 763 841 6 2 


I 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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1011 912 811131112 814 61312 
683933 4474 8 5 9 5 
10 15 14 9 13 16 15 12 13 15 11 17 14 13 
1 6 6879578 2 8 5 6 
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It is suggested that when a child finds a certain combina- 
tion difficult, the teacher shall lead him to think additively 
first. For instance, if 

15 
—8 





gives trouble, as it usually does, have the child think 


15 


—8 





? 


—f 


that is, 8+7=15; hence 15 
é 


— 


Then make sure that the pupils can think: “What is the 
difference between 15 and 8?” The next step is to familiar- 
ize the pupils with this thought process: “When 8 is taken 
away from 15, what is the remainder?” All of which leads 
up to a final and assured “15, 8,7.” Not until each of these 
treatments is a definite accomplishment, and not until the 
reasoning process indicated by the last has become habitu- 
ated can these combinations serve the pupil as they should. 

Many of the suggestions for the automatization of the 
addition combinations are applicable, or adaptable, for drill 
on the subtraction combinations. 


A Subtraction Test 


For the purpose of diagnostic testing, Thorndike’s 
“Subtraction Ladder” is excellent. This ladder can be 
used by the fourth grade as well as by the fifth and sixth 
grades, since each child begins with the simpler examples 
of Step 1 and progresses up the ladder, step by step, as far 
as his knoweldge and skill will take him. Here is the ladder 
as Thorndike gives it. 












































Step 9 
a 2.16 mi.— 1} mi. 
6 5.72 ft.—5 ft. 3 in. 
c 2 min. 10} sec — 93.4 sec. 
d 30.28 A.—105 A. 
e 10. gal. 23 qt. — 4.623 gal. 
Step 8 a b c d e 
25415 104 9,5, 5 42 
12% 73 63 23 1% 
Step 7 a b C d e 
283 40} 104 241 373 
16} 143 6 113 
Step 6 a b d e 
103 7 15} 124 4. 
4? 23 63 114 245 
Step5 a b c d e 
584 662 283 624 975 
524 331 73 373 45 
Step 4 4 hr.—2 hr.17 min. b 7 0z.—2 lb. 11 oz. 


a b 4.1 
c 1lb.50z.—130z. d 7ft.—2ft.8in. 
e 


1 bu. —1 pk. 
(Continued on page 7 19) 
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$250,000.00 


For College Loans to Boys 


OR more than a quarter century we have worked day in and day 

out with many thousands of boys. 

As an expression of faith in our boys and in the character-build- 
ing value of their training with us, we announce the Curtis College 
Loan Plan. Now any bright, worthy boy of grammar school age can 
secure a college education by doing good work both with us and in 
his school—by saving and by sticking to it. 


For the consummation of this plan we 
pledge an initial investment of $250,000.00 
exclusively for loans toward the necessary 
college expenses of boys of sterling worth. 


To every boy who qualifies we will 
loan needed amounts up to $1500.00 
until the total of $250,000.00 is use- 
fully at work. The security for each 
loan will be the boy’s character as de- 
veloped in his home, in his school and 
in his work with us. 


In the past, under the guidance of local 
Curtis counselors and adults associated 
with the work, our boys have earned 
substantially by delivering the Curtis 
publications. Far more important, by 
securing their own customers they have 
developed in character, self-reliance 
and ability. Many leading employers 
have given preferred consideration to 


Curtis-trained boys, and today hundreds 
of our former boys hold responsible 
executive positions. 


And now for boys anywhere in the 
United States we add this widening of 
educational opportunity which in its 
scope and influence is as broad as the 
country. Every parent, educator or 
business man who has at heart the fu- 
ture of any boy of grammar school age, 
will wish to become acquainted with 
the Plan. 


Upon request an outline of the Curtis 
College Loan Plan will besentto any boy 
orto anyone interested in a boy’s future. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


876 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Christmas Plays for Primary and Intermediate 


Grades 


A Christmas Eve Visitor 


Elizabeth Spencer, Kansas 


STAGE SETTING 

A fireplace of wallboard is at the back. The fireplace may be drawn 
on the blackboard instead, or the stockings may be hung over the backs 
of chairs. 

Nadine’s stocking and the wee stocking of a baby hang by the 
fireplace or over the backs of chairs. 

At one side, on a table, is a piece of paper and a pencil. 

At the front center is a child’s chair, or a small stool. 











CosTUMING 

Nadine is dressed in her night clothes. 

The boys are dressed as boys returning from a skating party. They 
carry their skates over their shoulder. 

The two angels are draped in sheets, or may have robes made of 
soft material. Their wings are made of Dennison crepe paper. 

The other girls (those in the semi-circle) are draped with sheets, but 
without wings. 

Santa Claus is real small. He wears the conventional mask, a red 
sweater (with a pillow stuffed inside of it) and his own little knee 
trousers, but with boots that come up well above the knees. He may 
wear the conventional costume made of red Dennison paper, or of 
red cheesecloth trimmed with cotton. He carries a gunny sack—the 
lower three-fourths being filled with paper, and then tied. Above the 
string which ties it, in the upper fourth of the sack are the doll, candy, 
bottle of liniment, ball, etc—all the things that he wants to tumble out 
of the sack when he opens it. 

The reindeer—ten or twelve—all the extra boys—go on their hands 
and knees, or hands and feet, two abreast. Their “harness” of rope 
or jute keeps them in position. 

The sleigh is made by cutting the sides of a sleigh—runners and body 
—from wallboard, coloring it red with chalk, or pasting red paper over 
it, and tacking the sides to the sides of a little wagon. Put boards 
across the wagon to nail to. 


(A gong outside strikes twelve. In about a minute little 
Nadine enters, dressed in her night-clothes, and carrying a 
bundle. 

She sets the candle on the table, looks about, and finally finds 
pencil and paper. 

She takes the paper and pencil, goes to the little chair, kneels 











on the floor and writes for a few moments. She reads to herself 
what she has written, writes some more, then takes the paper. 
hunts a pin, goes to the fireplace and pins the note to the wee 
stocking hanging there. 

She then takes the candle and passes very slowly out of the 
door. She no sooner has passed through the door than she 
returns, goes to the table, and sets the candle down. 

She goes to the stocking, unpins the note, and again goes to 
> chair and begins to write—but her head falls over as if in 
sleep. 

She wakens and again begins to write—but evidently sleep 
is too much for her, for her paper falls to the floor and her head 
sinks into her arms. 

In about a minute there can be heard the tramp of feet, and 
boys burst into the room singing “Santa Claus is Coming,” 
or other Christmas song. 

: As the boys finish their song they pass out to the accompani- 
ment of the song. 

As soon as the accompaniment has died away, sleigh-bells 
may be heard in the distance—and in a moment Old Santa 
himself may be heard.) 


Santa Claus Get up! On, Blixen and Dixon! Get up! 


(As the reindeer come in with Santa Claus and his sleigh, 
the piano is playing “Jingle Bells.” If Santa is not too little 
to manage them, the bells may be in the sleigh for him to ring 
as he goes along. Or, if the reindeer are not too young, 
they may wear the sleigh bells. However, “ Jingle Bells” is a 
good substitute for bells. 

The reindeer rush across the stage, passing out of the 
opposite entrance.) 


Santa Claus Whoa! Whoa! Blixen! Whoa! 


(Santa gets the reindeer stopped just before the sleigh goes 
through the door. Itis quite important that the reindeer go on 
through the door since they can scarcely keep the reindeer pose 
for the length of time Santa will be working. Santa gets out 
of the sleigh, looks around, discovers the candle, goes up to 
within a yard of it, and speaks to himself.) 


Santa Claus I wonder who left a candle burning. 
Didn’t they know it might burn the house down? I'll 
blow it out. 


(Santa gives three blows, and turns away, not knowing that 
he did not put the candle out. It is important that he stand 
at least a yard from the candle, lest there be danger from his 
whiskers being near the flame. He takes his pack out of 
the sleigh, unties it, dumps the contents on the floor, and then 
examines the little girl’s stocking.) 


Santa Claus Now, I wonder whether that is a boy’s or 
(Continued on page 706) 
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The new year brings 


another school health contest 


—a chance to earn $100 for yourself and $200 for your school 
—an opportunity to improve the health of the children 





OU remember the novel school health contest 

that the Borden Company conducted last year 

—with prizes for the ten classes of children 
who improved most in weight and general physical 
condition during a period of twelve weeks? 


Perhaps you entered that contest—and were even 
fortunate enough to be one of the winners. Or per- 
haps you simply read the whole story afterwards 
in the October issue of this magazine. 


In any case, you will be interested to know that 
—at the request of many teachers and parents—we 
are now announcing a new contest that bids fair 
to be even more successful than the last, if that is 
a possible thing. 


Read over the New Rules and plan to enter now. 
The opening date is only a few weeks away. Last 
year many teachers were keenly disappointed be- 
cause they put it off until too late to enter. 


Send Now 
for Complete Equipment 


Detailed information, together with enrollment 
blanks, standard forms for records, enrollment but- 
tons for the children, and all other necessary ma- 
terial, will be sent to every contestant. 


To carry on the required health work you will 
need a copy of Nutrition and Health, the invaluable 
handbook for teachers. It includes information on 
malnutrition, official height and weight charts, re- 
ports of other experiments with school children, 
and—most important of all—a course of 20 Lessons 
for Nutrition Classes, ready for immediate, prac- 
tical use. 


The famous set of 3 Little Books—written especi- 
ally for mothers—will help you to secure the nec- 
essary interest and cooperation of the 
children’s parents. 


All these books give full instructions 
for correcting malnutrition. 


This complete material will be sent 
you free. Mail the coupon below. 


Enroll now. You'll find a reward, 
quite beyond the prizes, in the quick 
response of the children. Parents and 
teachers connected with last year’s 
contest were delighted with the im- 
proved health, dispositions—and re- 
port cards. 











Rules for the new 
Borden Health Contest 


1 Period of Contest —starts Monday, January 11th, ends 
Friday, April 2nd, 1926—12 weeks in all. This will enable 
even the schools which close early in the spring to join. 


y Eligibility—any teacher interested in child health in any 

school or institution may enroll a class of children. Last 
year’s entrants—even the prize winners—are eligible again this 
year. 


3 Size of Class—a class of at least 10 underweight children 

must be enrolled. The class may be as large as you like. It 
is suggested that you start with at least 15 children, to insure 
having 10 at the end of the contest, even if some drop out. If 
there should be less than 10 in the class at the end of the con- 
test, the class average will have to be determined by dividing 
by 10 rather than by the lower number, which of course 
brings down the average. So it is best to start with as many 
children as possible. 


4 Weight of Children—the children selected should be the 

most seriously underweight in the school. These need help 
most and will show the greatest improvement. Children se- 
— should be at least 7% below normal for their height 
and age. 


5 Regular Health Instruction must be given the children— 
either in 15 minute periods every day, or in a longer ses- 
sion once a week—whatever way is most convenient. 


6 A daily feeding of Condensed Milk is to be served every 
child in the health class. These feedings may be given in 
the middle of the morning or afternoon, or at the school 
lunch; provided they are served in addition to the child’s 
regular meals. The experience of teachers in last year’s con- 
test—and other experiments—proves that Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk works wonders in building up the weight and 
health of malnourished school children. This milk furnishes 
all the necessary food elements for healthy growth, while the 
sugar content is a splendid source of extra energy which un- 
derweight children especially need. 
7 An accurate record of each child’s weight must be kept on 
the wall chart and submitted at the close of the contest. The 
names and addresses of the children should be printed onthe 
back of this chart. Standard blank forms on which to keep 
the necessary health records will be sent to teachers. These 
forms must be kept carefully and returned to the judges at 
the Borden Company every four weeks. 


8 A letter, written by the teacher, should be submitted with 
the final material at the close of the contest. This letter 
should describe briefly the experience (both individual cases 
and as a whole) of the class during the contest and the 
teacher’s conclusions as to the value of condensed milk in 
school health work. 


9 Prizes—on the basis of these letters and records. 10 equal 
prizes of $300 each are offered for the 10 classes which 
have made the greatest improvement in weight and physical 
condition during the 12 weeks ofthe contest. Each of these 
10 prizes—amounting to $3,000 in all—will be divided into 
two parts—$100 going to the teacher who conducted the 
work, as a reward for her individual effort, and the remaining 
$200 going to the school itself, to be used to increase facilities 
for health work—gymnasium equipment, school lunches, etc. 








ie Nutrition and 
Gatlirt LJ Health. 







THE BORDEN COMPANY 
631 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Oo Enrollment blank a Reprint of the 
and detailed infor- Catonsville Experi- 
mation on the ment with mal- 
Health Contest. nourished children. 








Cj **How 10 Teachers 
Solved the Malnu- 


ia 3 Little Books. trition Problem’”’,. 
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A Christmas Eve Visitor 
(Continued from page 704) 














a girl’s stocking. How am I to know? I guess it’s a boy’s 
—no, it isa girl’s. Inearly madea mistake there. I’ll give 
her some candy and a doll. 


(Santa puts the candy in the stocking, and then the doll— 
letting its head stick out of the stocking. He then gets into 
his sleigh, takes up the reins, and is just ready to start when 
he looks out and sees a package on the floor. He jumps out and 
gets the package.) 


Santa Claus Just look at that. That is a bottle of 
liniment I wanted to give that little girl’s daddy. He can 
use that when his little girl falls down and gets hurt. I 
wonder where his sock is. I’ll just lay it here on the floor 








(Santa jumps in the sleigh and picks up the reins.) 


Santa Claus Get. up! 


(Just as reindeer start he looks back and sees Nadine for 
the first time. 


Santa Claus Whoa! 


(Santa jumps out of sleigh, goes to Nadine and stands 
looking at her for a moment.) 


Santa Claus What is this little girl doing here? This 
must be her letter—maybe it is to me. 


(Santa picks up the letter and reads it aloud to himself, very 
slowly, as though he had to guess at parts of it.) 


“Dear Santa Claus: 
“Please do not forget the baby’s stocking. He was not 
here last year. He wants a pretty red ball.” 


Santa Claus I surely did not see any baby stocking, 
little girl. 
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(Santa looks until he finds the baby stocking. He puts in 
some candy and a ball.) 


Santa Claus Good night, little girl. 
Christmas to you and your little brother. 


And a Merry 


(Santa jumps into sleigh, picks up the lines and snaps the 
whip.) 

Santa Claus Get, up, Blixen! Get up! Get up! 

(The reindeer start, we hear “Jingle Bells” growing fainter 
and fainter as Santa’s reindeer take him far away. About a 
minute after Santa disappears any number of little girls, 
draped, glide in from the opposite sides of the stage. The 
leader of each line has wings. The two having wings pass just 
behind Nadine, holding their hands above her as if in blessing. 
The others form a semi-circle about her. Everyone keeps her 
eyes on Nadine through the two songs that follow.) 


(The semi-circle of girls sing “Luther’s Cradle Hymn.” 
The two angels with wings sing very softly, “A Christmas 
Lullaby,” substituting the word “angels’’ for “mother.” 


(All om stage keep their pose until curtain falls.) 


Note “Santa Claus is Coming,” is found in Churchill-Grindell, 
No. 2. “A Christmas Lullaby,” is found in Churchill-Grindell, No. 


5. “Luther’s Cradle Hymn” is in most church hymnals. 


Ber 


Dance of the Christmas Blocks 


(Continued from page 677) 


So if you would like to spell, 
And to read and write as well, 
What a to-do, what a fuss, 
When on Christmas you find us! 


ABCDEFG 
(etc.) 


The following children then run out: 1, 2, 8, 9, 4, 13, 12, 
5, and turn the proper letter into view by standing which- 
ever way will turn that particular letter toward the audi- 
ence, to spell: 

DECEMBER 
128 9 4 13125 


The children run back into position in line, and children 
2, 5, 9, 12, 7, 3, 10, 14, 11, run forward to spell: 


GREETINGS 
25 9127310 1411 


The children run back into position in line, and all skip 
forward and take position as follows: 4, 2, 5, 10, 7, 1, 9, 
13, 3, 11, 12, 14, 8, 6, which spells: 


MERRY 
425107 


CHRISTMAS 
1 9133111214 8 6 


Children run back into position in line, and then forward 
into place as follows: 2, 1, 4, 11, 7, 10, 12, 6, 14, 9, 8, 5, te 
spell: 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 
214117 10 12 6 14498 5 
(Continued on page 7 13) 
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Christmas Comes but once a Year 
(Continued from page 667) 


from a crepe paper counter slipped over this stem conceals 
the raw edges. Then the green stem wire from the same 
crepe paper novelty counter is pinched here and there to 
look like a sweet-pea stem. This is so realistic when done 
in sweet-pea colors, that it is truly a thing of beauty. If 
each child makes a flower and these are bunched loosely 
in a glass vase on teacher’s desk, visitors will exclaim with 
delight at “those wonderful sweet peas out of season.” 

My Christmas candies are worth much to us. You may 
like to make them. Let the children, with hands washed 
to the last degree of cleanliness, help. 

Beautiful and tasty pink candy is formed by stirring a 
teaspoonful of butter into a tablespoonful of raw cranberry 
jam and thickening with confectioner’s sugar. Form into 
balls, roll in wax paper and twist the end. 

Three tablespoonfuls of mashed potato will hold two 
pounds of the sugar and you will therefore have a foundation 
fondant from which any soft sugar candy may be evolved. 
Finely ground raisins, or peanut butter, or both together, 
will, when thickened with the sugar, make a most delectable 
confection. Each wax-paper-twisted candy will take on a 
more enticing appearance than if left exposed on a dish. 
A bunch of these may be tied together and will become a 
kind of “sweet”? bouquet—pink, chocolate, maple, green 
and white. 





A Christmas Arithmetic Project 
(Continued from page 672) 
Suggestive Oral Problems 


1 Jean bought seven yards of tinsel at five cents a y2rd 
and three yards at ten cents a yard. What did she spend? 

2 She bought seven ornaments, each costing nine cents. 
What did she spend? What change did she receive from a 
dollar? 

3 One box of candles cost six cents. What did Jean pay 
for half a dozen boxes? 

4 Ifa dozen boxes of artificial snow cost one dollar and 
twenty cents, what would one box cost? Three boxes? 
Seven boxes? 

5 Jean paid eighty-one cents for nine ornaments. What 
was the price of one? 


There are many other possibilities which could be worked 
out. The toys that Jean might buy for the orphans, the 
cost of the refreshments served, and the presents she might 
receive from the Dunbars would furnish material for several 
days’ work. 

In the language class the children might pretend that they 
were Jean and write letters of invitation to the party or they 
might pretend that they were orphans and write acceptances. 
Perhaps they will want to make up new adventures for Jean. 
Iraagination is a great factor that will help both children 
and teacher over some hard places if only utilized. 

Problems will lose much of their terror if only correlated 
with the interest of the child. 


“ Holly” 

(Continued from page 682) 
iellow, but in all my wanderings I found a Pearl of no greater 
Price than this, and I would proclaim to all the world that 
the Secret of Happiness is Love.” 

So on that very Christmas day they were married, amid 
great rejoicings, and war ceased throughout the kingdom. 
And on every Christmas Day after, the people of that coun- 
ry decorated their houses with holly, the symbol of love 
‘ad peace and good-will, and wished each other a Merry 
Christmas, even as I do now to you.—From Stories for the 
‘tory Hour—Marzials 








Tom: “Who’s the lucky dog—getting a nice letter from you? 

Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me checks.” 

Tom: “Some friend, I’d say. Let me see his name.’ 

Jane: ‘“That’s easy—it’s the T. C. U.” 

Tom: “So you’re a T.C.U., too. No wonder you look so young. 
Nothing to worry about.” 


A “DON’T WORRY” CLUB 


FOR TEACHERS 
As Near as Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organization of teachers for teachers 
is the best of all friends when Accident, Sickness or Quarantine comes. 

Now that you have your position, make certain that you will collect 
a salary every month. 

One TEACHER IN FIVE suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary 
every year because of Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. ; 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings or to run into debt, to carry you 
through a period of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready 
to help bear that burden? 3 

The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of 
teachers for teachers. For the small cost of less than a nickela dav. 
it will assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you Operation 
and Hospital Benefits. 


What the T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Pay $50 a Moata when you are totally disabled by accident or confining 
sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has 
stopped. : 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you 
are confined to an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by injuries received 
in an automobile accident, and $1000 for accidental death in an 
automobile disaster. 

Pay indemnities of from $333 to $1090 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for not to exceed 
five years. 

Pay Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street-car, or steamboat wreck. 

As the first step, send for our booklet, which explains TC. U. 
Protection in detail and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over 
the country think of it. Mail the coupon to-day. It places you under 
no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
253 T.C.U. BLDG. os LINCOLN, NEBR. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 253 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Pe ntes sce cetsacevduncentcidenetensesiinesdsneksenadekane 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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A Play for Primary Grades 
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CHARACTERS 

Dora A little girl in night-gown, carrying empty stocking. 

MorHer The teacher, or a large girl'in long dress. 

Hotty Capable girl in white dress, green crepe-ribbon 
sash, string of red beads; carrying spray of holly. 

PornseTr1a . Capable girl i in white dress, red sash, artificial 
poinsettia in hair and one in hand. 

St. Nicnotas Boy in white robes and beard ef white 
wool, with bishop’s mitre (made of cardboard) on head. 
Carries birch rod.and bundle of presents. 

Curistmas Lapy Tall girl with long white dress, red cap, switch in 
hand and bag of gifts on back. 

CuristMAs GNoMES Small boy and girl dressed in gray with pointed 
gray caps. Boy carries bell and girl a basket of gifts. 

THREE Kincs Boys draped in shawls, eastern fashion, with colored 
turbans. First king carries a gift. 

Basouscka Girl in warm cloak and fur cap, carrying broom made 
of twigs and a bundle. 

Two SHEPHERDS Boys with sheepskin lined coats turned wrong- 
side out, draped over shoulders, carrying crooks, kazoos, and one 
wooden spoon. 

MortHer Goose Girl with red cape, tall pointed hat and gifts. 

Santa Craus Regulationcostume. An orange and a doll for Dora. 


OTHER PROPERTIES 

A wooden shoe, a slipper filled with hay and a plate of figs on a table 
or chair where Holly can get them. The gifts are packages of pop- 
corn or candy to be distributed to pupils at end of play. 


STAGE SETTING 

Front left, a bed made by placing a pillow and blankets upon chairs, 
or a low table. Near bed, a nail, upon which Dora hangs stocking. 
Front right, a rocking-chair. Center back, a door where characters 
come in and go out. Over the door.a nail on which wooden spoon may 
be hung. 


Dora (enters, carrying stocking and sings to tune of “Lightly 
Row ” 


Santa dear, Santa dear, 

I will hang my stocking here, 

I’ve been good as I could 

All throughout the year. 

I should like a doll that cries, 

One that walks and shuts her eyes, 
Nicely dressed. For the rest 

Give what you think best. 


(Hangs up stocking.) 


Mother (enters) Why, Dora dear, aren’t you in bed yet? 

Dora No, mother. I have just been hanging up my 
stocking and I’m so excited it’s no use to go to bed yet, for 
I know I can’t go to sleep. 

Mother But, darling, don’t you know that Santa Claus 
never comes until children are sound alseep, and that he has 
to go to-night? 

(Sits in rocking-chair. Dora climbs into her lap.) 

Dora O mother, does Santa really carry presents to all 
the children in the world to-night? How can he go so far? 

Mother I hope that every little child in Christendom 
will receive a present to-night, but not even a Christmas 
fairy like Santa Claus can go to every country in one night, 
so he has many helpers. 

Dora Tell me about them, mother. 

Mother Of course, in the warm countries, where there 
is no snow, a reindeer sledge would find hard traveling, so in 
Spain the Three Kings come riding on camels bearing gifts 
as they did so long ago on the first Christmas; while in 











Holland the good St. Nicholas rides on a white 

horse, Sleipner. In Russia an old woman named 

Babouscka is Santa’s helper, and in France the 

children expect the little Christ-Child himself and 

put a candle in the window so that he will not lose 

his way in the dark night. But come, child, you 

must say your prayer and jump into bed. Maybe 

you will see some of these Christmas spirits in Dreamland. 
Dora (kneeling at Mother’s knee) 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 

When in the morning I awake, 

Help me the way of love to take, 

And this I ask for Jesus’ sake. AMEN. 


(Climbs into bed and Mother tucks her in.) 


Mother Now shut your eyes and I will sing you to sleep. 
May you have many pleasant dreams. (Sings.) 


Slumber Song 
(Words adapted from M. E. H. Everett) 


Up through the cloudland the moon-boat is sailing, 
The fairies have named it their merry-go-round, 

And over the mountain we see its rays trailing 
A-speeding away to the fair hunting ground. 

But O, my own darling, O, my dear precious one, 
Sail not away in the moon-boat to-night! 

Here where thy mother bends tenderly over thee 
Sleep in thy bed with its pillow so white. 


Out in the forest the snowflakes are falling, 
They powder the tree-tops, they cover the grass, 
And down through the chimney we hear a voice calling 
As over the housetops the swift reindeer pass. 
But O, my own darling one, O, my dear, precious one, 
Speed not away with old Santa to-night! 
Here where thy mother bends tenderly over thee, 
Sleep in thy bed with its pillow so white. 


(Mother kisses Dora and goes out. Holly and Poinsettia 
enter.) 


Holly Weare the Christmas spirits who bring brightness 
and good cheer to every home. 

Poinsettia I come from the sunny south and Holly from 
the colder woodlands. Together we decorate your houses 
and make every wish come true. (They stand near bed and 
sing) . 

O Little Dreamer, Sweetly Sleep 


O little dreamer, sweetly sleep, 

While o’er your bed our watch we keep. 
Whate’er you want we’ll bring to you, 
On Christmas Eve your wish comes true! 
We dance about and wave our wands 
And bring you friends from distant lands; 
They come from lands of ice and snow 
And from the climes where roses grow. 


(They dance while the music is repeated on piano.) 
St. Nicholas (enters) Are there any bad children here? 


I am looking for a place to leave this big birch rod. 
(Continued on page 7 12) 
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December Picture Study 
(Continued from page 668) 


children. He thought he would like to paint their pictures. 
Seeing a barrel in the yard, he sketched their pictures on 
the smooth head of the barrel. This is the reason this 
picture is always round. 

After he had completed the picture it reminded the artist 
of little Jesus and His Mother. The older boy looked like 
St. John. He painted a halo around their heads and called 
the picture the “‘ Madonna of the Chair.” 


Life of Raphael Sanzio 


Raphael Sanzio was born at Urbino, Italy, in 1483. He 
died in 1520. 

Raphael’s father was an artist, too. He taught his little 
son his first lessons in drawing and painting. His father 
died when he was very young, but with the help of a 
generous uncle he was sent to the studio of a great artist in 
Italy. 

He became such a good painter that the Pope sent for him. 
He wanted Raphael to paint some pictures on the walls of 
four rooms in his palace, the Vatican. This was a great 
honor. 

Often Raphael took long walks in the country. It was 
when be was returning from one of these walks that he was 
inspired to paint this beautiful picture, “Madonna of the 
Chair.” 

Oral Story Telling 


Have the children tell the story in two paragraphs, as: 

a What happened before the picture. 

b What is happening in the picture. 

After the children have, told their stories, tell them the 
real story of the picture. 


79 


The second day have the children write the stories told 
orally. 


Note The “ Madonna of the Chair” is such a good Christmas picture 
that I did not teach it to the class. Thus there are no stories by the 
children on this picture. 





Second Grade Spelling by the Project 
Method 


(Continued from page 696) 
might now write their letters, but they must not forget to 
write their names at the close of their letters or Santa would 
not know from whom he was getting mail. 

When the letters came in for correction and I found 
almost perfect spelling, as well as neat and careful writing, 
I felt sure that I had at last found the secret of successfully 
teaching spelling in the second grade. 





A Christmas Carnival in California 
(Continued from page 699) 
or held in the main hall. Eagerly the children file in with 
pet cats, dogs, birds, rabbits and other prized animals. 
The children are always proud to line up their entrants. 

A carnival and a circus with pet show were held in two 
Southern California schools and, with the aid of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations connected with those schools, besides 
giving children, parents and friends a valuable social associa- 
tion, netted seventeen hundred dollars for one school and 
nine hundred for another. This above all expenses. 

The proceeds are used to help needy children to remain 
in school, to supply special training for especially talented 
and worthy children, and to purchase works of art or 
necessary supplies or furnishings for the school. 








Encourage the Reading Habit 
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Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of 
all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our 
method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in 
response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more 
Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists 
and Complete Catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
IS EVERYWHERE 


N every schoolroom the teachers are 
guiding the children in the making of 
cheery Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 


For your Christmas projects, choose the 
right material from the following list: 


; be Peo bet Pen bt Pen be Phe he 


CrayoLta Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 


PERMA Pressed Crayons for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 


White and Colcred Blackboard Crayons 
for demonstration work and schoolroom 
borders. 

SAMPLES ON REQU EST 
Our ArT SERVICE OUTLINE for Fall con- 


tains one Christmas suggestion for each 
grade. We will gladly send you your copy, 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 


4) East 42° St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LORNA DOONE 


R.D. BUACKMORE 














LORNA DOONE 


By R. D. Blackmore 
Abridged for juvenile readers by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Harold Brett 


A reprint of the original text, 
except for judicious elimina- 
tion of some of the lengthy 
descriptive matter. 

Size,7 x94. PRICE, $3.50 


HEROES OF TROY 
Illustrated by Carl Lotave 
Facts and legends of the 
Trojan war and the wander- 
ings of Ulysses, immortalized 
by Homer in the greatest of 
heroic epics, are here gath- 
ered into a book of absorbing 
interest. Fine illustrations 
visualize for the reader many 

of the stirring events. 


PRICE, $2.00 


THE 
THREE MUSKETEERS 


By Alexander Dumas 
Edited by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A real achievement in the 
editing of a famous classic, 
presenting it in practically 
the exact words of the 


author. The superb illustra- 
tions are by Harold Brett. 
PRICE, 


$3.00 
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LAWTON B EVANS 


Bradley Quality} 


THE BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS occupy an 
enviable position in the field of juvenile publica- 
tions. The list forms a reading sequence, from tiny 
tot “‘stories to tell’ up to the approximate age of 
fourteen. 

The original book manuscripts are prepared 
primarily to instruct and impart lessons for char- 
acter building, and at the same time prove highly 
entertaining. 

Beautifully illustrated, printed on fine paper, 
and substantially bound. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL 
Tales from the Old Testament By Lawton B. Evans 
Illustrated by Clara M. Burd 


The story of the trial and hardships of the people of Israel is 

presented in a simple style without moral teachings, except 

as they come from the narrative itself. Cloth. Illustrated. 
PRICE, $2.00 





SILVERSHEENE 
By Clarence Hawkes Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


In the midnight stillness the wolf-cry calls the half-breed 
back to the wild. His adventures with friend and foe added to 
the thrilling Alaska Sweepstakes, make of this latest work 
of Mr. Hawkes his finest contribution to animal literature. 


PRICE, $1.50 
AMERICA FIRST 
One Hundred Stories from our Own | istory 
By Lawton B. Evans Illustrated by Milo K. Winter 


To gratify the love of children for the dramatic and pictur- 
esque, to satisfy them with stories that are true, and to 
make them familiar with the great characters in the history of 
their own country, is the purpose of this volume. PRICE, $2.50 
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EVANGELINE 


By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
With Historical Version by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey 
Longfellow’s immortal poem, 
and a historical prose ver- 
sion, based upon authentic 
records of the wanderings 
and trials of the unfortunate 
Acadians. Fine illustrations 
faithfully interpret the spirit 

and beauty of the poem. 


Jacket in full colors. 
Size, 7x9%. PRICE, $3.00 


BEYOND THE RAINBOW 
BRIDGE 
By Frances G. Wickes 
Illustrated by Hildegarde Lupprian 
The myths of that fairy city 
above the rainbow where the 
gold and marble palaces of 
the Norse Gods glisten in the 
sun. The beautiful Northern 
folk-lore is compiled and re- 
vised by Miss Wickes in such 
a fashion as to impress the 
reader with its charm and 
the wonder of the early im- 


agination. 
PRICE, $1.75 





WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOK LIST 
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O Little Dreamer, Sweetly Sleep 


A Dream of Christmas 
(Continued from page 708) 


Holly O no, dear St. Nicholas! 
shoe filled with oats for your white horse. 

St. Nicholas (taking it) Sleipner will have a feast to-night, 
for every little Dutch child is feeding him. Here is a pres- 


See, here is a wooden 


ent to put in the place of the oats. I will have to take my 
rod farther on, for I can only seem to find good children. 
(He goes out.) 

Christmas Lady (enters) You say there are no bad chil- 
dren here? I wonder where they all are to-night! I am 
La Dame de Noel, and I have looked all over Switzerland 
for a naughty child without finding one! I was going to 
give him this switch, and he would have had to keep it all 
the year, to be used when he needed it, but I shall have to 
leave this bag of toys instead. 

Poinsettia Thank you, dear Christmas Lady. We will 
see that only good children have the toys. 


(Christmas Lady goes out. 
boy ringing a bell.) 


Boy Gnome Have all the little Swedish children put out 
their sheaves of grain for the birds? 

Girl Gnome We don’t want any animals or birds to go 
hungry on Christmas Day. 

Holly O yes, Christmas Gnomes, the sheaves are all 
ready! 

Girl Gnome Then here is a basket of gifts for the 
children. 

Holly Many thanks. 


(Gnomes go out. Three Kings enter and sing one stanza 


of “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” found in any book of 
carols.) 


Christmas Gnomes enter, the 


First King When the star led us to the Nene Jesu, the 
Holy Babe of Bethlehem, we made Him this promise: 
“As long as there are children on the earth we three kings 
shall ride on camels and bear gifts every Christmas in 
memory of Thee.” 





Poinsettia Yes, wise kings, the Spanish children know 
that. Here is a shoe they have filled with grass for your 
camels, and a plate of dates and figs for you. You must be 
hungry after your long ride. 


(Each king takes a fig and First King hands Poinsettia 
a present.) 


Second King (taking grass) Yes, and our camels will be 
glad to have this grass. (They go out.) 

Babouscka (enters) Is the little Christ-Child here? Long 
ago three wise men passed my door and asked me to go 
with them to bear gifts to a Holy Child. I was sweeping 
my house at the time, and said I would join them when my 
sweeping was done. They could not wait, as they were 
following a star; and never since then have I been able to 
find them or the Child, though I have looked all over Russia 
on every Christmas Eve. 

Holly O, that is too bad, Babouscka! If you want to 
leave a gift here we will see that some child has it. 


(Babouscka hands in a bundle and goes out. 
enter.) 


First Shepherd Are there any children here? 

Poinsettia Yes, good shepherds. 

Second Shepherd We are searching for children all over 
Italy, and wherever we find one we mark the house with a 
wooden spoon, so that we can return. (Hangs spoon,over 
the door.) 

Poinsettia I see you have your pipes with you. 
you play a tune before you go? 


Two shepherds 


Won’t 


Shepherds play on kazoos tune of “Santa Lucia”’ and then 
song, to same tune, the following words) 


See where the star of night 
Brightly is beaming, 
See how its rays of light 
O’er all are streaming. 
(Continued on page 7 15) 
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Dance of the Christmas 
Blocks 


(Continued from page 706) 


Pianist plays a lively polka in 2-4 time. 
Children skip about and form in a single circle, 
facing together by partners. 


Part I 

MEASURES 1-2—Stamp three times, in or- 
der; right foot, left foot, right foot. 

MEAsvuRES 3-4—Clap hands three times. 

MEAasovreEs 5-8—Join left hands with partner 
and turn around in place with running steps, 
starting with left foot. 

MEasuREs 9-16—Repeat 1-8. 

MeasurRE 17—Clap hands twice in quick 
successtion, then turn to partner and bow, heels 
together, stiffly. Face center at end of bow. 

MEASURE 18—Clap hands twice, turn to 
neighbor and bow. Face center at end of bow. 

MEAsvuRE 19—On first beat, stamp right 
foot sharply and clap hands. On second beat 
stamp left foot sharply and clap hands. 

MEAsvuRE 20—Turn around in place with 
four running steps, in order: right foot, left 
foot, right, left. 

MEASURES 21-24—Repeat 17-20. 

MEASURES 25-32—Repeat 21-24. 


Part II 


(Partners face each other, joining both 
hands.) 


MEasuRE 1—Jump, shoving right heel for- 
ward on floor, and right arm forward, elbow 
straight, left arm backward, elbow bent. On 
second beat, jump, reversing position, bringing 
right foot back and shoving left foot forward 
on heel and arms following feet. (With each 
jump, twist body slightly toward lead foot.) 
This is the Bleking Step in folk dancing. 

MEASURE 2—Jump three times, as in Meas- 
ure 1, in quick time—tight foot, left foot, right 
foot, but touching toe to floor instead of heel. 
Pause on last half of second beat. 

MEASURE 3—-Repeat 1. 

MEASURE 4—Repeat 2. 

Measures 5-8—Repeat 1-4. 

MEASURE 9—On first beat, step on outside 
foot, then fling inside foot forward, bending 
knee. On second beat, step on inside foot and 
fling outside foot up. All move toward the 
right, and partners standing at right will take 
those two steps backward and fling foot up in 
front, while partners at the left will take the 
steps forward and fling foot up in front. 

MEASURE 10—Repeat steps as in 9, but 

making a half turn, so that partners go forward 
who were going backward in Measure_9, and 
vice versa. 

. MEAsuRES 11-16—Repeat Measures 9 and 

) 

MEASURES 17-32—Repeat Measures 1-16. 


Part III 


(Partners face, inside hands joined and held 
high, outside hands on hips.) 


Measures 1-2—Take four glide steps out- 
ward, one on each beat, outside foot leading 
and inside foot following 

Measures 3-4—Take four glide steps for- 
ward, joining outside hands and inside hands 
on hips. Inside foot leads. 

MEASURES 5-6—Repeat 1-2 

MerasurEs 7-8—Repeat 3-4 

MEAsuRES 9-10—Repeat 1-2. 

Measures 11-12—Turn around once with 
four glide steps. 

Measures 13-14—Repeat 3-4. 

\IEASURES 15-16—Repeat 11-12. 
Mi ASURES 17-32—Repeat Measures 1-16. 


Part IV 


Stand in single circle, facing center, joining 
nd S around.) 


Measures 1-2—Run sideways eight steps ° 
Starting with right foot. Cross left in front 
of right when stepping on left. 

Measures 3-4—About face and run eight 
steps toward left, starting with left foot. 


Measures 5-6—Four forward glide steps 
to center, right foot leading. 

MEasurES 7-8—Four backward glide steps 
from center, left foot leading. 


Part V 
Measures 1-4—Partners polka four steps, 
beginning with outside foot. Partner at right 
goes backward, partner at left forward. Move 


MEAsurRES 9-16—Repeat 1-8. 
MEAsuRES 7-32—Repeat 1-16. 


toward the right. 
(Continued on page 720) 

















Have you received 
your copy 


of this attractive new illustrated cata- 
logue? It contains descriptions and 
contents of a large group of new 
supplementary readers which will be 
a delight to your classes. Among 
the new titles are “Little Ugly 
Face,” a collection of Indian tales 
by Coolidge; “Silver Pennies,” an 
anthology of modern poems by 
Thompson; “Goldtree and Silver- 
tree,” one-act plays by Morse; and 
“Northward Ho!” from the writ- 
ings of Stefansson, etc. 


Copies of the catalogues sent free of charge. Address 
our nearest office. 
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free leachers 


Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control with the newest school 
Inattention, Cheating, plans of Project-Problem, 
Disobedience, Disrespe ct, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Tru: ancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 


bornness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book. . It means success 


ae MT in the all-important part 








" ioe : . of your life work—disci- 
Gan ty ag ange pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 
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The Talking Hour 
A Play for Little Children 


Margaret Lynch Conger, New York 
SCENE 


A park at night with snow on the ground; a large tree 
with a hollow in it at the back of the stage. Bread and 
nuts are scattered about, wild grasses push their way up 
through the snow, bird tracks are seen here and there. 
In the hollow of the tree two squirrels are seen lying asleep 
under some dry leaves. On each side of the tree stands a 
sparrow, with his head tucked under his wing. Chimes are 
heard and then the clock strikes twelve and in the distance 
is heard the singing of a Christmas carol, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” All the animals wake up. The squirrels 
come out of the tree and after them a troop of fairies. The 
sparrows peck at the bread, and the squirrels nibble the 
nuts and the fairies flit up and down until the carol is ended. 
First Squirrel 

Now the hour of talk is here, 

Just one hour in all the year. 
Second Squirrel ; 

I have got so much to say, 

I could talk an hour a day. 
lirst Sparrow 

One a day’s too few for me, 

I could talk for twenty-three. 
Second Sparrow 

I should like a little more, 

I could talk for twenty-four. 
Blue Fairy 

Where can little Moonlight be? 

She should meet us at this tree. 
Pink Fairy ; 

There’s a cloud that’s in the way, 

So she can’t come down to play. 
Yellow Fairy 

Round and round the fairies’ ring 

Let us dance and let us sing. 


(They all take hands and dance around the tree trunk singing) 
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The Moonlight Song 


Moonlight in the sky so blue, 
We are waiting here for you. 
Blow away that mean old cloud, 
For we’re wishing in a crowd. 


Moonlight, Moonlight, why so long? 
Now we sing the fairy song. 


(Little Moonlight slips in from behind the 
tree. She wears a shining dress and a band of 
stars in her hair. The whole stage grows 
brighter. Chimes of the quarter-hour are heard.) 


(See music for Chimes on page 7 16) 


First Squirrel 
Let us quick begin a game, 
That the children play the same. 
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(They play “ Puss-in-the-Corner”’ until the Second Squirrel 
trips and falls. Some play ball with nuts, and one tries to 
skate on a leaf. Second Squitrrel begins scolding the yellow 
Fairy.) 


Second Squirrel 
’Tisn’t fair, and you’re a cheat! 
For you tripped me with your feet. 


Yellow Fairy 
No, I didn’t! 


Second Squirrel 
Yes, you did! 


Yellow Fairy 
On the snow you slipped and slid. 


Moonlight 
O, you mustn’t spoil the fun, 
For our time will soon be done. 


Second Squirrel 
That is what the children say, 
For I’ve often watched them play. 


(Chimes of the half-hour are heard.) 


Blue Fairy 
_ I would rather be a fairy 
Than a child. I’m gay and airy. 
I can fly, fly, fly, 
Through the sky, sky, sky. 


Moonlight 
Two by two we'll march around 
Making circles on the ground. 


(They march two by two. When they have formed a circle, 
the outer ones put their joined hands over the heads of the inner 
ones, so they can dance until the chimes of the third quarter are 
heard. Then they gather round the tree in a group and sing) 


Sleep Song 


Talking hour is over soon, 
We will go and sleep. 

With the setting of the moon 
To our beds we’ll creep. 


Fairies cuddle underneath 
In the roots of trees. 

Safe asleep, nor cold nor sound 
Has the power to tease. 


Moonlight on a shining cloud 
Floats away to sleep. 

Sparrows cover up their heads, 
Squirrels burrow deep. 


(Continued on page 716) 


Marcaret Lyncn Concer 
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GEOGRAPHY GAMES 
By MYRA KING 


Author of “Lan sage Games,” 
“Tales Out of School,” etc. 


Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 75 cents 
Children are al- 
= ways. enthusiastic 
|| when p aying games, 
| GEOGRAPHY and in this book of 
| 62 games the author 
has made it possible 
for this enthusiasm 
| to be displayed in 
absorbing the geog- 
raphy lesson. 
| In most cases a 
child is chosen as 
leader or “teacher,” and the other mem- 
bers of the class take the parts of Conti- 
nents, Cities, Islands, Oceans, Gulfs, 
Bays, etc. Still others are called upon 
to be the railroad trains, the steamers, or 
the airplanes by which these places are 
reached. 

Products and animals are given their 
full share of attention, and the geography 
lesson becomes a delightful and fascinat- 
ing play-time. 

Included in the book are blank pages 
to be used by the teacher in making 
notes. 
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Educational Publishing Co. 


234 Boylston St. - BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














A Dream of Christmas 
(Continued from page 712) 
Joseph and Mary fair 
Watch with a loving care 
The Babe most holy 
In manger lowly. 


(Shepherds go out.) 


Mother Goose (enters) Did those shepherds 
leave any presents here? 

Holly No, Mother Goose, they only marked 
the house with a wooden spoon and sang a 
carol. 

Mother Goose That will never do! I was 
afraid they had left no gifts, so I hurried on 
with these as fast as I could. 

Holly O, that is better! It would not do 
to have the bambini overlooked when all the 
other children have Christmas gifts. 


(Mother Goose goes out. Sleigh bells are 
heard.) 


Santa Claus (enters) Merry Christmas, Hol- 
ly and Poinsettia! Do you know how the work 
is going? 

Poinsettia Were is Dora’s stocking to fill. 
She went to bed early and has not opened her 
eyes since. 


(Santa Claus fills stocking from his pack and 
Poinsettia hangs it up again.) 


Holly We are sure that the work is pro- 
gressing all right, for many of your helpers 
have just gone past here and reported. 

Sania Claus Call them in! We ought to 
have one song together before the night is over. 


(Holly and Poinsettia go to the door, and lead 
in all the Christmas characters. Grouped around 
Dora’s bed they sing, ““O Come, All Ye Faithful,” 
found in hymn books. Then they all, including 
Holly and Poinsettia, go out, waving good-bye to 
the sleeping child.) 





Secure This Masterpiece in Color 





Artextra 


ORDER ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
AND ACCURATE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
Artext Junior 23 
Artext Print 77 
153 “es “ 


in. diameter, 4c 


oe 50c 
$3.00 


SEND FOR LIST OF 90 ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS 


415 MADISON AVE. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 





THE SHLF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


Two sets —each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully 
arranged and carefully graded Busy Work in 
Numbers. 

No temptation to copy another child’s work, 
as all cards are different. 

Valuable in the first half of the year, as 
varied and pleasant self-reliant seat-work. 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review 
of the year’s work. 

4en examples on each card, and hence seven 
hundred examples in the whole series. 


Set ll. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 


This set of Number Cards is to be used wit: 
Series One as a busy work device for childre: 
in the Second Grade. ; 

There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, al 
different, so each child can use them sixty time 
without repeating. 

The facts given are grouped in such a manner tha: 
results are easy to obtain even by the slowest of minds 
The repetition of the last figure gives a rhythm or swin; 
which appeals to the little child, and the accompanying 
statements on the backs of the cards are also a series o' 
repetitions oi words which make them both easy anc 
pleasing to the beginner. 


‘These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial cas: 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and conditior 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 
Address all orders for above helps to nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO/PIPANY 


34 Boylston St., Boston 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chica 





Mother (enters) Come, Dora, it is,Christmas 
morning and time to wake up! 

Dora (sitting up and rubbing eyes) O mother, 
it was just as you said; I saw Santa Claus and 
his helpers in my sleep, and my ears are still 
full of the carols they sang. 

Mother Surely they have been here. See 
how full your stocking is! And these gifts 
must be for the other children. You must 
help me distribute them. 


(They distribute gifts.) 


$1140 to $3300 Year 
Want a Gov’t Job? 


Do you want a steady for life job with the United States 
Government? In getting these positions, teachers have 
a big advantage, because of their training and education. 
Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. These have 
big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. K235, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions now open to teachers, and free 
sample coaching. 












































Christmas is coming! 


Prepare the schoolroom for it! 


Bip joy of the Christmas season comes easily 
to the classroom that has a holiday dress. 
Brighten the walls and the blackboards with ap- 
propriate decorations, Let the children help to 
make and hang the gay festoons and banners. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


shows you how to do this at little expense 


It is a 24-page book, full of ideas and profusely illus- 
trated, It shows you just what to do with the black- 
boards, walls and windows, how to make your own 
effective, inexpensive decorations. It tells you many 
simple Christmas gifts for the children to make. 

Dennison materials cost so little and are so effect- 
ive. The bright colored crepe papers are suitable for 
many uses. [he designs and patterns are good and 
can be made into pretty cut-outs, even by the small- 
est children, And children enjoy working with the 
beautiful material, 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


costs only ten cents 


Get it from the stationers, department stores or drug- 
gists who carry Dennison materials,or send ten cents 
(in Canada,1§ cents) , with the coupon below and the 
book will be mailed you at once. (We will also send 
you the new School Catalogue if you request it.) 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 8N, Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of the new Christmas Rook, 
I enclose 10 cents, (In Canada, 15 cents.) 


NOMS eccceccescecesocoesececcoscesece 


REDE .néctitceminnessannnnncamnins 


If you also wish the free School Catalogue, put an 


X here ( ). 
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The Talking Hour 


(Continued from page 7 14) 


Talking hour is over soon. 
We will go and sleep; 
With the setting of the moon 
To our beds we’ll creep. 


(Moonlight slips behind a tree and disap- 
pears. The stage grows darker.) 


All 


Moonlight’s gone, so we go too. 
Merry Christmas now to you. 


(They all go out as they came in. The 
Squirrels go into the hole, the Sparrows take 
up their positions as at the beginning. The 
chimes of the hour are heard and the clock 


strikes one. 





All sleep.) 


(Curtain) 


First Quarter 


Marcaret Lyncu CONGER 
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Christmas Entertainment Books 


an 





Mustrated Catalog of Enter Plays, © 











fuzzy, white material to onqmst cst fur. The 
mask having a long flowing 


mustache, eyebrows and ‘tufts. 


THE CHRISTMAS SATE RTAINMERT. BOOK. By 
Noel Flaurier. Just published. This new book is brim- 
ful of the best material for the celebration of “Christ: 
mas in the schoolroom. There are Welcome Songs and 
Speeches; 26 Recitations for Primary Grades 
tations "ie Intermediate Grades; 4 Hecitations for 
Grammar Grades; 6 sreenetinn’ fon 3 4 Songs wate 
familiar airs; 13 *oupity Acts imary Grades, 6 
for Intermediate 1 rhe ‘tre entire school; 5 
Drills; 6 Monologues, mostly for upper grades; 11 Tab- 
leaux and Pantamimes nese: 1 Play for — 
grades; 1 Closing Song; 1 Speech of Farewell. ere 
is sufficient material in'this one book alone to arrange 
an entire program, All ages are provided for abun- 
dantly. cents. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS E RTAINMENTS. & 
Marie Irish, For all grades. 
te, do for Christmas’ ‘problem. tents: 50 recita- 
tions; 25 quotations; monologues and readings; 11 


plays and dialogues; 19 exercises; 5 dril's and marches; [f 
tableaux; 4 pantomimes; 8 pantomimed carols; 8 Kf 


songs; a welcome and a closing address. Send for this 
book and insure a successful entertainment. 8 
pages. cents. 


THE PRIMAR oumeorene BOOK. By Marie 
Irish. Not an ob — this book. All are new 
and original. oe 4 recitations in pe 4 


Tecitations in : clever exercises; son, 

easy but effective dr drills; 12 dialogues and plays; o 1 pan- 
tomimes and tableaux, The material offered is easy to 
use and requires no strenuous training. 40 te. 

THE CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. By Effa E. Pre. 
ton. Prepared for petmary, and intermediate grades. 
other book is so RS lly ae Art so brimful Tine 
spirit and joy. short recitations by famous 
poets and 13 oe pm L, 4 dialogues; 6 drills; 
21 songs; 5 one-act plays (Santa's Surprise ; Why Jo obn 
nie Changed His Mind; Christmas Eve in a Shoe; A 
Joke on Santa; Rosetta Runs Away); 6 pantomimes; 3 
tableaux and the recipe for preparing tableau lights. 
40 cents. 

MERRY CHRIGTMAS CELEBRATIONS. By Clara 
J. ton. t contains an abundance of material = 
all grades and types of children. Part 1. For Low 
rades: 34 recitations, 5 dialogues, 6 exercises, 2 drills, 

pantomimes, 1 pageant. Part upper 
8: recitations, 4 drills, 1 operet etta (net fimnilier 
tunes), 2 plays, Part 3: 5 songs (suitable for either 
lower grades or upper ‘ades), How Christmas is Ce'e 
brated in Foreign How to Decorate the School- 
room for Christmas; Christmas Quotations; Two Com 
munity Christmas Parties. 4 te. 

CHOICE CURIGTHAS pacoaeee Ane PLAYS. 
Ry Marie Irish. lection of 28 best dia- 


grades; 9 for the ae grades and 10 for the 
grammar grades. 40 cen' 

BEST CHRISTMAS ‘PANTOMIMES. By Marie 
Irish. This is the only book of pantomimes giving 
words and music for eac’ sen as well as applic 
it directions for each. tents: . While ge 8 
Watched; Little Town of ‘Beth lehem; Silent > 
Christmas Carol; en the Herald Angels Sing; As 
With Gladnese Men of Old; Old Santa Claus; Christmas 

e Is Come Again; y Christmas Time; O come, 
Al'Se Ye faete; Christmas Song; Stars of Betbleh 


"Sade Claus Costumes 


FOUR-PIECE SUIT. The three-quarter length coat is trimmed in wide bande of sont, 
fuzzy, white material to suggest fur and ie belted with a black oilcloth belt o' 
The trousers are full and wens enough for o tallest man to st oO 
gings of black oilcloth which are a part of the costume. The outfit is re by a 
suitable cap and a hand tinted mask having a long fiowing beard and tufts of white wool. 
The suit is made of the best bright red cambric. There are two sizes, medium and large 
State size desired. Price, 66.76. Postpaid. 

THREE-PIECE 6UIT. The full length red coat is trimmed with wide bands of soft, 
belt is wide and made of black oilcloth. A cap 

ng beard complete this outfit. The material is the best qual- 

ity of cambric. There are two sizes, medium and large. State size desired. Price, $4.00, 
Postpaid. 


Santa Claus Masks 


Wherever Santa Clos is impersonated, a Santa Claus mask is indispensable. We have 
kind low 
ue 2 o—Fine gn ques. wazel, long-flowing beard, with hood, covers face and head, form- 
ing a complete d jise. cen 
No. 26—Extra lar e dame Hand- tinted and waxed Fxtra heavy, white wool beard, 
- 5 Extra fine quality of red sateen hood. 90 cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
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Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. Address 


Paine Publishing Company, 100 S. Main St. Dayton,Ohio 








BROWN.- 


ae BROW 


ROBERTSON’S 


MINIATURES 


of Famous “Paintings 



























new series of 
48 subjects, 

each one with 
particular story 
telling value. 
Gummed ready 
to mount. 
Special quantity 
rates. 


ognized course 

inusein New 
York City Schools — 
Unquestionably the 
finest and most faith- 
ful reproductions of 
these original paint- 
ings that can be 
bought. 





Brown- 
Robertson 
Miniatures 

Regular Price $2.12 

“posaid, = 1.60 


each 3c cents 


Send 15c for Catalogue of Emery Prints in 
full color for wall decorations. Sizes 
from 20 to 72 inches long 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
In Full Colors of the Originals 
"Tleenizea course Comprises 100 


story book. i 
For teaching com- 
position, literature, 
art, religion, music 
and history. 


TheGreat Masters 
Regular Price $3.50 


Sample Set 

Postpaid $2.00 
Write for Prospectus 

Individual 2c Miniatures 


in full colors of the originals 
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N-ROBERTSON CoO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 


Dept. m, 8 East 49th St., New York 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
— of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 

CHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. 

The questions are grou by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
_ 47 SUBJECTS 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12%% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By. C. S. Palmer, B.L. 
PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 

to day. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cents. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGU ‘TS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
_ 50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of Sheet, 344 x 5—Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 

rents each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches. 

rice, 12 cts. per doz.; 3 doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
or sample dozen. 


For any of the above books, address 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 





ANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 


Spiceland Indiana 











The Ringleaders’ 
Christmas 


(Continued from page 659) 


dark soon after. He then proceeded to nail 
to the tree the standard he had brought from 
home and I gave permission for the pretty 
baskets to be hung on the branches. The tree 
exactly fitted into the box Royce had brought, 
except that the very top peeped out to show 
what the box held. The boy’s sled was at the 
door and everything seemed to be arranged by 
the children. I called the principal for advice. 
To my delight, she said, “They want to so 
much, let them do it.” So four boys, who had 
been instrumental in the plan, started forth 
with the precious gift-laden tree, the booklets, 
and a note from me suggesting that the hospital 
children be given our tree at once. 

Many a time that winter afternoon we all 
followed in thought the steps of our Santa 
Clauses, and not without some misgivings on 
my part, for was not Paul there, who, according 
to a former teacher, always caused trouble? 
But I remembered the angelic look he gave me 
when I told him one day that I believed he was 
a good boy, only mischeivous. 

Just as the lines were passing out, our boys 
returned and such a happy time as I had listen- 
ing to the story of how they were assisted over 
crossings by a burly policeman and received 
at the hospital with open arms. They were 
invited to take the tree to the boys’ ward and 
the nurse there put it upon a table. Nothing 
escaped the notice of my boys, and next day 
we had the best English lesson ever, as they 
counted and recounted all details for the benefit 
of the school. 

One of the boys could hardly contain himself 
because the nurse had looked at his booklet 
first, calling it well made, while another loved 
to tell of the poor little cripple who laughed 
and laughed as he said to the nurse, ‘‘ You said 
we were to have a Christmas tree. Is that our 
tree? Who will be Santa Claus?” My Gor- 
don said, “I will.” During the recital Paul, 
the so-called trouble-maker, slipped up to me 
as he whispered, “Two baskets fell off on the 
way up, but I put them on all right.” 

Later, when we recited our Christmas quota- 
tion ending 


“Gladden the poor and the sad 
For Love’s dear sake,” 


I knew my wayward boys would hereafter be 
easier to lead aright because they had planned 
and carried out a Christmas according to their 
own ideas. 





The Lollypop Enters 
School 
(Continued from page 693) 


cord firmly around it. Fold the crepe paper 
exposed at top over the edge of the tissue paper 
and fasten at shoulders of doll. Frill the crepe 
paper at bottom of skirt and around neck and 
arms. 

Any color combinations may be used. In 
this instance pink crepe paper was used for 
under-dress and green checked tissue paper for 
over-dress. Adjust a strip of pink tissue paper 
18 inches long and 1)4 inches wide around the 
waist of doll and tie in a very large bow in the 
back. 

The cap consists of a circular piece of pink 
paper 4% inches in diameter. Paste the edge 
of circle back of neck of doll. Bring it around 
to the front and over the top, down about 
inch and paste, adjusting the fullness to give 
a bonnet effect. Paste a bow of green tissue 
paper at bottom edge and center-front of 
bonnet. Place these dolls in conspicuous places 
about the room and around the tree. Every 
child will be happy in receiving a gift so attrac- 
tive and sweet 





Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where 
to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 

into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Versification, 
t Journalism, Play Writing, Photoplay Writing, 
etc., taught by our staff of literary experts, 
' headed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, famous critic 
1 and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for 
stories and articles written mostly in 
spare time—“‘play work,” he calls it. An- 
other received over $1,000 before com- 
pleting her first course. Hundreds are 
selling constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
S| =much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this: over 100 members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in 
out Literary De»artment. The editors recognize 
it,they’re constantly recommending our courses, 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please Address 





Dr. ESENWEIN 


The Home Correspondence School 
Estab. 1897. Dept. 38, Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer a Library, 13 volumes; 

Say booklet free. We also publish The 
‘riter’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 

literary warkeres sample copy 25c, annual s 


scription $3. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas. 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, iow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstre! Shows, 

Hand books. e-Up-Goods, 

etc. For ne eI New Minstrel Shows, 
Large catalog Free. Musical Comedies, and Re- 





ek PeeusOn & CO. vues, suitable for high school 
. Wa . , 
CHICAGO and college presentation. 




















Keep abreast 


Shy || in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation are *“‘Genetic Psy- 
a 


chology,’” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ ‘*The 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 


lems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’”’**The Junior 
High School Movement,”’ 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


89 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








TH you need help 


in any of your 
art reaching 
problems ~~ 


WRITE TO 


Che AMERICAN 
ART AID 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
* CALIFORNIA * 


Founded by 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


~ “YOUR PROBLEMS ARE OUR PROBLEMS” 
THIS SERVICE IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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Mr. WIND AND MapameE Rain. By Paul 
De Musset. Translated by Emily 
Makepeace. Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London. 


The French have always known how to 
write in a way to delight children. They 
do not sentimentalize over them as much 
as we do, and they have the advantage of 
a language that lends itself to singularly 
lucid prose. They never shirk the logic of 
a situation, as we are prone to do; and 
this is a trait shared by childhood, and 
often mistakenly ascribed to cruelty by 
grownups. When, therefore, a Frenchman 
tells a folk-tale we have a combination no 
child can resist. ‘Mr. Wind and Madam 
Rain” is a bit of Breton folk-lore, full of 
humor and incredible happenings, related 
with appropriate gusto by a prince of 
story tellers. The translation is an 
excellent one, and the illustrations most 
amusing. A happy choice for boys and 
girls if one is looking for a Christmas 
book. 


CHARLIE AND His Coast Guarp. By 
Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


All the world’s a question mark to the 
small boy. At least that is often how it 
seems to his grownup friends. What a 
boon to parents, then, is a book that 
forestalls some of these questions and sup- 
plies the answers. That is just what the 
author has done in this little story about 
Charlie’s summer at the sea. All the 
things that might excite the curiosity of a 
bright six-year-old on his first trip to the 
seashore are cleverly introduced and ex- 
plained, in simple form, with many pic- 
tures, in the course of the tale. Of course, 
no grownup can possibly think of all the 
questions a small boy might ask in the 
course of a summer day, but the authors 
of this book are evidently well acquainted 
with little boys. 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE GRADES. 
Frank M. Rich. 
pany, Chicago. 


By 
A. Flanagan Com- 


A great many teachers are familiar with 
the practical and concrete nature of Mr. 
Rich’s methods and suggestions, because 
they have found so many of them from 
time to time in Primary EpucaTion and 
PopuLaR Epucator. They will know at 
once to expect something to do, not theories 
about subjects and methods. This small 
volume contains one hundred sixty-three 
projects comprising all subjects taught in 
the grades, correlating the activities of 
school and home, and motivating instruc- 
tion through the child’s pleasure in being 
useful. A brief introduction discusses the 
nature of the project method and advises 
teachers how and when to employ it. 
The grade teacher will find few volumes 
of the size so rich in suggestions. 


STONE’S SILENT READING. 
Two and Three. By Clarence R. 
Stone. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


Books One, 


Nearly all teachers are now agreed that 
silent reading should begin in the first 
grade and that at least as much time 
should be given to it as to oral reading. 
Unquestionably, however, it makes greater 
demands on the skill and ingenuity of the 
teacher in the first grade especially. The 
content of the silent reading book is a 
matter of very careful thought. We have 
seen no books that better meet the require- 
ments of the primary teacher than do Mr. 
Stone’s. The material of the lessons is 
based on the motor activities and experi- 
ences of the children and makes skillful 
use of their interest in dramatization, 
drawing, guessing, making toys, etc. The 
portion of the books, however, that will 
particularly commend them to teachers are 
the detailed suggestions for checking up 
on the comprehensive responses made by 
the pupils, for here lies the chief difficulty 
of the young teacher. There are also 
word tests, speed tests, and other means of 
measuring the progress and ability of the 
pupil. So much for the teacher. The 
children will like the readers because the 
little stories are so entertaining and the 
pictures so delightful. The first book is 
illustrated by Miss Ruth Best, whose 
posters go to Primary EDUCATION readers 
every month. 


Witure Fox’s Diary. By Ruth Miles 
Hilkene and Marie Gugle. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. 


Fresh and original material for supple- 
mentary reading is not too commen, but 
always welcome. This little book is a 
pleasing variant on the usual type of 
primary reader. It is written, so the 
authors say, by the “little creatures of 
the wood,” who prove to be surprisingly 
polite and obedient and very well informed 
about nature and science. The illustra- 
tions are clever and amusing. 


THE KATHARINE PyLE Book oF FAtIry 
Tates. Collected and Illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York. 


There is always a place on the book shelves 
of childhood for another fairy book, and 
the fact that they may be old favorites 
in a new guise only makes them the more 
welcome in those happy years before we 
begin to crave novelty at any cost. Cer- 
tainly when the story teller is Miss Pyle, 
children are always ready to listen, and 
many of these stories have been long out 
of print and are unfamiliar to-day. ‘The 
Valiant Little Tailor,” “The Tinder-Box,” 
“The Slippers That Were Danced to 
Pieces,” and the rest may prove a valued 
addition to the repertory of many a story 
teller. Fifty or more drawings make this 
a captivating picture book. 


SANDMAN’S CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
bie Phillips Walker. 
Brothers, New York. 


A volume of short stories for very little 
children to whom Santa Claus is still 
almost a real friend. They are told with 
great simplicity and are brief enough to 
serve the purposes of either the story 
teller or the child himself. Most of the 
tales are illustrated. 


By Ab- 
Harper & 


OLD AND NEW VIEWPOINTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Knight Dunlap. The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis. 


Interest in Mental Measurements is grow- 
ing keener every day, as teachers become 
more familar with the various tests and 
more skillful in applying them. The first 
chapter in this volume is a lecture on 
mental measurements delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University and prepared 
with the co-operation of their staff of the 
Department of Psychology. It sounds a 
much needed word of caution in interpret- 
ing the results of intelligence tests adminis- 
tered to large numbers of children by 
incompetent persons. “The application 
of tests to children, and the interpretation 
of results require much more than knowl- 
edge of the mechanical method of scoring. 
For purely statistical purposes, routine 
administration and scoring of tests on 
thousands of children may give important 
results. But in the actual use of tests, the 
individual case is the all-important thing.” 
The other chapters in the volume are also 
lectures delivered at various times and 
places on such subjects as the “ Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Spiritualism,” “The 
Reading of Character from External 
Signs” and “Present Day Schools of 
Psychology.” Since the discussions are 
lectures rather than treatises, the style is 
direct and readable, something that cannot 
be said for all scientific books to-day. 


JONES’s SELF-CORRECTING PROBLEMS. 
The F. G. Jones Company, « lhambra 
Calif. 
A series of pamphlets for the grades, 
containing what the author calls self- 
correcting problems in arithmetic, designed 
to enable the pupil to correct his own errors 
in his daily work, imprint in his mind the 
correct, rather than the incorrect, form, 
eliminate the repetition of errors and culti- 
vate the habit of accuracy. 


Worp Stupy. G.&C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The publishers of Webster’s Dictionary 
propose to issue a leaflet for distribution, 
free of charge, among English teachers, in 
which they hope to contribute in a modest 
way to the teaching of Fnglish by furnishing 
a medium for an ‘‘ exchange of ideas be- 
tween those having mutual interests.’ 
The first issue contains short discussions 
of two or three subjects of interest to 
English teachers, and some suggestions 
for classroom devices and exercises. 
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iMusic Lessons 


i> At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
Mail Wonderful home study musie lessons under 
By great A American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski teachers guide and coach 
7. | Lessons a — ste of pn aver and completeness. 


tory of Music giving lessons 
bythe UNIVERGITY EXTENG EXTENSION METHO: Ob. 6 


The ideal of a uine of Music for 
study based upon containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an is yours to 
command from the very moment you erroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 

Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can Jearn at home. 


y Instrument Ferre Bisco esmony, 
Voice,  aaehaedibede. e, Violin, Cornet, "Mandclin, Guitar, 


Banjo, or Reed send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. he 








ERVATOR 
UNIVERSITY LS 1 pe CONS Y 


go, 


209 Siegel- 





Physical Training Exercises 


TEACHERS—We will send you an excellent Set 
of Physical Training Exercises for your Schoolroom 
or Playground FREE 
Send 10 cents (silver) to pay for Print- 
ing, Postage and this Advertisement. 
HEALTH and EFFICIENCY PUB. CO. 
415 New Street Springfield, Illinois 








POSTER PATTERNS 
For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
month. 


Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every month and for 
special occasions. 

Write for free information and details. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














BOYS & NO WORK 
GIRLS $2.00 GIVEN JUST FUN 
Simply sell 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
Trust you till XMAS. Dept. 77 

American Christmas Seal Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Arithmetic in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 
(Continued from page 702) 














Step 3 
a b c d 
92 mi. 6735 mi. $3—89c. 28.4 mi. 
84.15 mi. 6689 mi. 18.04 mi. 
‘ e 
$508 . 40 
208 .62 
Step 2 
a b ¢c d 
$25.00 $100.00 $750.00 6124sq. mi. 
9.36 71.28 736.50 2494sq. mi. 
e 
7846 sq. mi. 
2789 sq. mi. 
Step 1 
a b c d 
$18.64 $25.39 $56.70 819.4 mi. 
7.40 13.37 45.60 209.2 mi. 
e€ 
67 .55 mi. 
36.14 mi. 


In case some teacher feels that her pupils 
should begin with examples that are more 
simple than those in Step 1, make a new Step 1 
suited to their needs. Here is a suggestion for 
a modified form. 


Step 1 
a b c d € 
15 12 17—9=> 11—?=4 ?—6§=14 
—8 —7 
Step 2 Arrange and work these examples: 
a b Cc d 
The minuend is 86 735 1640 1273 
The subtrahend is 37—208 —292 —S819 
€ 
Subtrahend 890 
Minuend 1027 
Find the difference Remainder ? 


The Thorndike steps may follow as Step 3, 
Step 4, etc., if desired. 
Making Use of the Test 
Results 


A careful study of the test papers should 
furnish the teacher with all the data necessary 


for the campaign for mastery that will follow. 


1 Study each paper, applying to it the 
twenty-one essentials of subtraction efficiency 


previously noted. 
(Continued on page 720) 








CHRISTMASTIDE 





Published 


may be necessary. 


Claus,.’ 
little girls to represent “‘ Baby Chorus.” 


j etc. 
Address Nearest Office. 





The Most Popular Operetta for Schools Ever 
Price, Forty Cents Postpaid 


As any one of the acts or the various scenes in the act can be given separately, 
the entertainment can be made as simple as possible and occupy as little time as 


The only characters required are: An older girl from the higher grade to represent 
ne Winter, ” a boy to represent “North Wind,” 
’ the largest girls of the grade to represent “Snowflake Fairies,” 
All other children join in the full chorus, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St. 
| BOSTON 


221 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Santa 
various 


an older boy to represent “ 


Price, 40 Cents Postpaid 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
CHICAGO 





Teacher’s Pet 


Sam a 


terno 
Res He? 


fe 





ONLY 25c 


For Complete Stove 
Including Handy Extinguisher and 
Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


For those “jiffy dishes” served piping hot at school, 
in the dormitories, at home—you can’t beat Sterno 
Soups, vegetables, hot milk, tea, coffee—cooks anything 
any stove can cook. 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

A mechanical maid that heats your curling and flat-iron 
perfectly in no time at all. 

The handy, portable stove that answers every need. 
Sold by dealers or direct. Send this Ad and 25 cents 
to Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, 
Dept. 313, and we will send, prepaid, stove, can of 
Sterno and extinguisher. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money back. 
CANNED 


STE RN HEAT 


Sterno is m'f'd.unler U.S.Gov't. permit for use only as a fue 





BOYS & 

cIRLs EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 
$2.00. No Work—Just Fun 

St. Nicholas Seal Co, Dept. 87 Brooklyn, N, Y. 





@ Business College Course 


At Home ® Bookkeepin -Shorthand-Sules- 

nship. larn $100 to $200 a mo. 
Positions for quadenios Our Le _ —_ of 
Browns 22 Business Colleges. pe Ee 


, BROWNS HOME STUDY ‘SCHOOL 
00 Liberty Building EORIA, ILL. 






















CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —-FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prtees $.20 to $8.00 


each. No order for class, society, club emblems too 
large or too small. Special an wiz ~4 4 made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc, 7778 South Avc., Rochester, N.Y 


TEACHERS SAVE 
the CORRECTING 


of answers in Arithmetic 
by using 


JONES’ 


SELF-CORRECTING PROBLEMS 


The pupils know that in all correct answers a key 
or check appears, which is not in incorrect answers. 
The key does not foretell the answers. 














Send for FREE Catalog 
which also describes our Teachers’ Dis- 
play Racks, Silent Reading Cards, Picture 
Card Primers, etc. 


JONES MFG. CO. 


ALHAMBRA CALIFORNIA 














OUR BIG CATALOG 


of BOOKS i, Publishers FREE 











We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alitheir 

books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 

catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. w. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Food and He 


Every issue is brim full of new 
































FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 








The story of an original plan tried out by 
to the teacher in Montana. A new type 














similar work in other localities. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


out in Seattle gives new zest to the work in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
of all health education forces in Binghamton, N. Y., assists in arousing enthusiasm for 
And so it goes. 


| 
| ‘I Don’t Know How We 
| Ever Got Along Without 


alth Education 


ideas. We study it carefully every 


month to find new suggestions for our class room work.’’ 


This is the opinion of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION expressed by the super- 
visor of home economics in one of our large city high schools. 


is a magazine of ideas, and every home eco- 


nomics teacher realizes the value of new devices for putting over food and health lessons. 
; the second grade teacher in Buffalo is helpful 


of community health work successfully carried 
The plan of co-operation 


carries hints on impromptu food and health 


lessons; suggestions for new forms of team work both in and out of the classroom; ideas 


for school dramatics; and gives the 











IDEAS 


in Food and Health 
LESSONS 





To Keep Your Class Interested 


teacher constant contact with the best 
thought on teaching from all over the 
country, in short, it is a live journal 
for live teachers. 

Keep your school year alive with a 
fresh stock of new ideas. One dollar 
sent to our office now will bring you 
FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION for twelve months beginning 
with our October Number. 


















37 West 39th Street, 


| 
| 
| 


Position 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


New York, N. Y- 


| FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th St., New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Health Education for one year (12 
issues) beginning with the October Number. 
































LITHRARY 






Manuscripts tvpewritven correctly for publication, 
gested. 20 years’ experience. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 37 


ASSIS’TAN CHK 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, etc., written to order on mo | subject, $3 per thousand words; Stories, 
Poems, Articles. etc., criticised and corrected for literary qualit; 


y and accuracy, $1.50 per thousand words. 


$1 per thousand words Markets for literary wares sug- 


453 Emerson Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 










































= Y\ODERN DUPL ICATop 


‘ 
SOLE Latha 
DURRINREEVES *C° 


THE “MODERN” 


This perfect duplicator is offered for a limited 
time to teachers at our regular wholesale 
rice $6.60. Be sure to mention the Primary 
tducation, Use it 15 days and if not en- 
tirely satisfied your money will be refunded. 
Complete outfit shipped promptly. ill 
charges prepaid 




























Saves Hours of Gopying 


Like Writing with Fifty Hands 


The “Modern” Duplicator is used by thousands of 
_ teachers to make copies of maps, lessons, letters, 
music. Turns out 50 copies in 10 minutes at total cost of only 
3 cents. Miss Winifred Brown, teacher, Indianapolis 
Ind., says, “I cannot do without the “ Modern Duplicator.” 
The “Modern” entirely eliminates all the detail and 
drudgery of copying and making extra copies needed 
every day in the schoolroom. 


No Gelatine— No Curling Copies 
Easy to Operate 


It is so easy to operate any schoolboy can operate it 
Simply write or type one original, put it on duplicator, 
transferring writing to duplicator surface. Take original 
off and put on blank sheets one at a time. Perfect du- 
plicate copies of original will be printed. Prints sheets 
9 x 14 inches, or any size smaller 


No Muss—No Trouble 


School Teachers everywhere use and recommend the 
“Modern.” 58 in use in Pittsburgh schools alone. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST—WRITE TODAY 


G. W. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 


Ridgway, Penna. 











Dance of the Christmas 
Blocks 


(Continued from page 7 13) 


Measures 5-6—Four Bleking steps, 
described in Part II. 

MEaAsuRE 7—Turn about once, away from 
each other, with four little running steps. 
MEasurRE 8—Both stamp with outside foot 
arms extended at sides. 

Measures 9-10—Clap own hands _ twice, 
then partner’s hands twice. 

Measures 11-12—Clasp hands and dance 
around in place with polka step. 

Measures 13-14—Four Bleking Steps. 
MEASURE 15—Repeat 7. 

MEASURE 16—Repeat 8. 

MEAsurRES 17-32—Repeat 1-16. 


as 


If preferred, all five parts may be danced 
again. While dancing Measures 17-32 of 
Part V, the children fall into line so the follow- 
ing seven face the front, with a child hidden 
behind for partner: 14, 11, 13, 1, 8, 7, 9, to 


spell: 
GOODBYE 
1411131879 


Children then clasp hands with partners, 
circle about, and dance off stage. 





Arithmetic in the Inter- 


mediate Grades 
(Continued from page 7 19) 


2 Make a Pupil Chari—Results of Subtrac- 
tion Test. (See Pupil Chart—Results of Addi- 
tion Test, given in the October issue of this 
magazine, in Part II of this series, for a usable 
form.) 

3 For those pupils who fall below the class 
median, an individual tabulation is suggested. 

4 Anerror made by 20% of the class should 
be considered a class error, and corrective work 
on that phase be given the whole class. 


If, as each weakness is evolved, it is noted, 
taught away from, and persistent drill, abun- 
dant drill, on correct usage of that phase given, 
another of the fundamental processes will soon 
have been mastered. 





Naughty Nick and Pretty 
Polly 


A PUPPET PLAY FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Maude Marguerite McClave, 
New York 


CHARACTERS 
Naucuty NICK 
PRETTY POLLy, his sister 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
SANTA CLAUS 


For the puppets, dolls’ heads without bodies 
may be utilized, and the little costumes sewed 
firmly about the dolls’ necks. A child then 
slips his hand up into the empty dress, thrust- 
ing his middle finger into the head, and his 
second and fourth fingers into the sleeves. 
By moving the whole arm, the puppet may be 
made to nod its head, extend its arms, and with 
a little practice be made to go through any of 
the motions required in the play. Even more 
fun is assured if. instead of dolls’ heads, apples 
or potatoes are used for puppets’ faces. Glass- 
headed pins may be used for eyes, chewing gum 
will fashion a variety of noses, and scraps of fur 
or fringe make the hair. For Santa Claus 
nothing could be better than a bright red apple 
face, with beard and hair made of cotton. If 
apple or potato heads are used, a hole must be 
cut underneath in which the middle finger will 





fit snugly. 
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IS Wer ig _ 


You've heard 

5 your neighbor praise the 
° old reliable Pathfinder, the 
wonderful national weekly home 

" magazine that 3 million people read. You 
can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or$iforfull year (S2issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


PILAY S 


Send for Old Tower List M, a descriptive 
catalogue of selected plays recommended by 
authorities on dramatics for young people for 
classroom or public performance. 

The plays on this list are available also 
through our Library Service. Particulars 
on request. 


OLD TOWER PRESS 59 East Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 
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TWO | 
PRINTING 
SURFACES 




















50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 

100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 

acfor each set. Write your dealer for circular. 
or 

THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 

16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 








THE Eta 
DUPLICATOR 
You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
notices, lessons, etc., in ten min- 
utes, quickly and easily Printing 
surface 5x7, $1.25; 644 x10,$2.25; 
10x12 4%, $4.00. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Refill- 
ing Composition, 50c!b. Also the 
Perfect Fountain Pen-pencil to 
use with any Duplicator (The 
Inkograph) with abso[ute Guar- 
antee. Self fill $1.50;Drop fill $1. Also sent C.O.D. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
E. FISHER CO. 





113 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y. 





Display Pictures and 
Other Materials With 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA., PA 
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New Way to Mak 
perm / at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside 
a ustries. has a few openings for new members. Won- 

ul, easy way to earn money every day right in your 
own home. Fascinating, pleasant work. No experience 
needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 

iful Free Book explains how to become a member 
ireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time 
at home decorating Art Novelties, how you get complete 
outfit without one penny of extra cost. Write today, 
enclosing 2c. stamp to cover postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept. 5612 Adrian, Mich. 


a 


oi | 








The costumes may be readily individualized, 
as, for instance, Nick will be boyish in a paper 
Peter Pan collar and tie; Polly can have yellow 
shaving curls and a hair ribbon; the Mother 
may wear a checked apron and carry a tiny 
broom fashioned from broom straws attached 
to a lead pencil; the Father a black coat, high 
paper collar, top hat and beard. 

The simplest form of puppet theatre is made 
by stretching a sheet across a doorway, at such 
a height as to cover the heads of the performers 
as they stand behind it. An empty picture 
frame may be suspended above the sheet. 
The children then hold the puppets in the 
frame and speak their parts, at the same time 
causing them to go through all the motions 
necessary for the action. A screen or curtain 
placed directly behind the children and showing 
through the frame may be covered with any 
required scenery. Dolls’ furniture may be 
fastened to this, pasteboard windows, doors 
and fireplace attached. 


Mother 

Come, children, come quick! 

Come, Polly! Come, Nick! 

Make the house spick and span 

Just as quick as you can. 

Polly, bring me that broom, 

While I sweep up this room. 
(Polly hands broom to Mother.) 

Nick, Nick, pick up that toy! 

What a bad, naughty boy! 
Nick 

Say, Ma, what’s the row 

All about, anyhow? 
Polly 

Isn’t this Christmas Eve, 

And don’t you believe 

That Santa Claus’s sleigh 

Will soon jingle this way? 
Nick 

I don’t care, I don’t care! 
Mother 

Don’t care, do you say? 

Go to bed right away! 
Nick 

Tra-la-la-la-la! 

I don’t have to, dear ma! 
Mother 

Did you hear what I said? 

Go right straight to bed! 

Youll be. spanked if you don’t. 
Nick 

No, I won’t. I won’t, won’t, won’t/ 
Polly 

For shame, you bad brother, 

Talking that way to Mother. 

If Santa should hear, 

You’d get nothing, I fear. 
Nick 

Well, now, is that so? 

Santa Claus doesn’t know. 


(Santa Claus appears a moment at window.) 


Mother 
Come, Polly and Nick, 
Wash your faces, quick. 
Nick 
You may wash your nice daughter, 
But I’ll not come near water. 
Mother 
Then you'll not get a toy, 
You bad, naughty boy! 


Nick (running out) 


And I'll not go to bed, 
But run off, instead. 


Mother (tucking Polly into bed) 
Polly. listen to Mother. 
Forget your bad brother. 
When he gets good and cold 
He'll not be so bold. 

Now go straight to sleep, 
And don’t try to peep 


(Mother looks out window.) 












Amas Name Pencils 
FOR YOUR PUPILS 








AND FRIENDS" ? 


NAMES IN GOLD. 


“~: of 3 pencils, 25 cents; 12 boxes or less, 20 cents a 
box; 13 boxes or more, 18 cents a box. 

Box of 6 pencils, 35 cents; 8 boxes or more, 30 cents box. 

ms Hy 12 pencils, 55 cents; 5 boxes or more, 50 cents a 


(One name to a box) 


x. 

Natural colored holly boxes; highest grade 5-cent 
pencils, No 2 lead, 8 beautiful colors. Send check 
or money order. ORDER EARLY 

THE DAYTON PENCIL Co., 
135 S. Jefferson St., : Dayton, Ohio. 





NEW BOOKS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By WESTERN AUTHORS 


THE MODERN SCHOOL READERS 
By Supt. H. B. Wilson and Ruth Thompson. The 
Socialized School Series. Primer, 65 cents; Book I, 
70 cents; Book II, 75 cents; Book III, 85 cents. 

JINGLES 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 
Kindergarten and First 
Power. Price, 65 cents. 

PACIFIC HISTORY STORIES 
By Harr Wagner. Price, $1.12 

MENTAL TRAINING FOR THE PRE- 

SCHOOL AGE CHILD 
vor Lillien J. Martin and Clare de Gruchy. 


Illustrated and adapted for 
Grade. By Alice Rose 


Price, 


AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 
By E. L. Salisbury. Price, $1.50 
AN ABOUT-FACE IN EDUCATION 
1 emma Teachers. By A. A. Samuels. Price, 
TYPE STORIES OF THE WORLD FOR 
LITTLE FOLK 
By Ruth Thompson. 
raphy. 
$1.12 
OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR 


By Ruth Thompson. A Fourth Grade Geographica 
Reader. Price, $1.12 


ORDER NOW 


Books sent to any address postpaid. 


A Third Grade Book in Geog- 
“Things to Do”—a special feature. Price, 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
149 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Lowest Prices 1 in U.S.A. 





movements are carefully timed, tested and edj 
Jewe' 


All have Six y 
Jewel. Watches = fitted with beautifully 
metal dials. Ay accurate 


® remarkal 
to 


tifa, wt gee fe 
Przormes BARGAIN rcgbes efee wotch wanted, 
postman a ative, eae a few cents postage. 
Same Style Watches in SOL 1D Gol D GOLD cases 
No.1, 14 Karat, 15 Jewels $13.45 
No.2. 18 Karat, 16 Jewel $16.50 
No.3. 18 Karat, 16 Jewels, $18.50 





J. M. Bargain House, - Dept. E. 16 
351 East 86th St.. New York 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very serviceable 
institution for school boards and teachers. The right teacher in the 
right position means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED 1904 


GS Beacon Street, Mass. 


H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice=President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ali Grades. REGISTER NOW 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency: 70 Fifth Avenue 


Boston, 











NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 

1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

210 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 409 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
548 Spring St., Los Angeles. Cal. 





120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Enroll only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Gponeh | Offices: 
Portland, Ore. . WwW. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Mina Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 








IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS , 


a OS 
ROCKY 7 TEACH CHERS 
A v.40 67 aA Ob A 


410 U.S.NaT. BANn BLOG DENVER. COLO 
Wa. Rurver, Ph.D., Manager 


SBAT WORF 
PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 
Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 























to — too —two , 
Here is a partial list 
I was 


walked. 

I think it was 
walk. 

Those 
small 

I went 

It is 
play. 

You paid 
book. 

Will you give me 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy 
me, : 


late for the car, so I 


any—no—Card No. 45 
cry—cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
near-here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-—those—Card No. 28 


far 





children are 
be out alone. 
that store, 
rainy go out 


much for your 


cents for This set of sixty cards is de- 


signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
(Reduced Size of Sample Card) Packed in a neat cardboard box 
with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


stamps for 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., Boston 221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











Nick will be no more bother, 
For here comes your Father. 


(Enter Father, dragging Nick.) 


Mother 
He won’t have his face washed, 
To bed he won’t go, 
He teases his sister 
And bothers me so. 
Father 
He won’t have his face washed? 


(Father washes Nick vigorously.) 
He won’t go to bed? 
(Father pushes Nick firmly into bed.) 
Turn out the light, Mother, 
There’s no more to be said. 
(Lights out, children snore. Sleigh-bells heard 
outside. Dim light. Enter Santa Claus.) 


Santa Claus 
Ho! Ho! Here is Nickie! 
Ha! Ha! There is Polly! 
Their stockings all ready, 
Now isn’t that jolly? 
(Puts toys in stockings hanging at fireplace.) 
For Polly, a doll and a sash and‘a ring, 
But for bad, naughty Nick just one single 
small thing. 
The whip that I use on my reindeer so tall 
I’ll carefully place in his stocking so small. 
If he does not appreciate this little 
treasure, 
I’m sure his dear Father will use it with 
pleasure. 
(Santa places whip in Nick’s stocking. 
Santa.) 
Nick (sitting up in bed) 
O Polly! Say, Polly! 
Come and look at your stocking! 
Polly 
O Nickie, bad Nickie, 
To look would be shocking. 
Nick (jumping out of bed) 
I’Jl look at my stocking! 
I don’t care for you! 
O. there’s just a stick in it. 
Boo hoo! Boo hoo hoo! 
Polly 
O Nick, you are dreaming! 
Have you not got a sled? 
Nick 
Boo hoo! I’m not dreaming. 
There’s a switch here instead. 
Polly (soothingly) 
Come now, go. to sleep, 
And perhaps by the morning 
You'll find this was only 
A sort of a warning. 
Nick 
O, Polly, I wish I had not pulled your 
curls. 
I think I shall have to be kinder to girls. 
I wish I had not sassed my nice Mother, 
too. 
How I wanted a sled! 
hoo hoo! 
(Children fall asleep. A brief pause, then 
sleigh-bells are heard and Santa appears.) 
Santa (removing switch and packing Nick's 
stocking with toys.) 
I’d gotten as far north as Kalamazoo, 
When I heard this boy crying, and back 
my sleigh flew. 
If I only gave gifts to the good boys I knew 
Before it was started my task would be 
through. 
If the good boys need presents, the bad 
need them too. 
Here’s a sled and an engine, young Nickie, 
for you. 
Myreindeer are lazy, they require this stic' 
Good-night, pretty Polly, good-night, 
naughty Nick. 
And to all the dear children to-night 
gathered here, 
I wish Merry CuristmMAs and Harry 
New YEAr! 


Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON -- 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Exit 


Boo hoo! Boo, 
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All music education 
is centered in an understanding of music itself 


~ ANALY] S The use of 


Real Music Itself |MELopy 


W. 
is the vital element RITING— 


__ PIANO 
Mente 
srs 


The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is fast 
becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study instru- 
ments by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful songs 
sung by real artists. Music is the foundation of all these hitherto unrelated 
units. Working with the real music brings all phases of music study into a 
cohesive whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you place 
a Victrola and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 



































They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 


to Childish Hearts 








First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based on 
stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through 


which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


of the others. 


Each book is complete in itself and independent 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in addition to being 


pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


‘ ' PRICE, 


PUSS IN BOOTS—REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have been 
long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. The 
cunning and resourceful ingenuity of “Puss in Boots” and of 
“Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at white 
heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS—CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—DIAMONDS 
AND TOADS—SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Graphically illustrated. 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the simple 
straightforward language of those early days when the world was 
young, and are arranged in development of story and in progress of 
verbal and phrase perplexities with a pedagogical art, born of ex- 
perience, of careful child-study and of a veritable love for the little 
ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

The folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt Chadwick in so ingenious 
and original a method as to secure great interest and great readi- 
ness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and rever- 
ence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily re- 
enfore the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) A 
classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. (6) Interest 
from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhythmical 
repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. _ 
The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


sO CENTS EACH 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to 
utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample prepara- 
tion for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 


Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleasantly 
a good working vocabulary. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 
Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and. capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the book. 


RED RIDING HOOD—THE SEVEN KIDS 
Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over and over again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the 
doings, imaginary or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, and 
the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the interest 
that the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER 
(Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting the 
child to self-activity. (b) Illustrations, unique, alive with action, 
and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant busy 
work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter, 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, and 
it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological principles 
more fully than any primer I know. The material is of interest to 
the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such a way as to 
let the learner become familiar with them most effectively.” 
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A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
Keats 





‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

















ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3% 
For 50 or more, 970 subjects 


TWO CENT SIZE. 54%x8 
For 25 or more. 2250 subjects 


TEN CENT SIZE. 10x 12 ane 
For 5 or more. 225 subjects Pilgri 





Pilgrim Pictures for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas should be ordered N OW. 
November and December are very busy 
months. 

Send 50 Cents for Christmas set of 25 
pictures, each 5)4x8, or for 25 Madonnas 
or for 25 Pilgrim Pictures. Send 50 cents 
for 50 Pilgrim Pictures, etc., each 3x34. 


2250 Pictures listed in 64 page 
Catalogue. 1600 miniature illustra- 
tions. The paintings 
are listed by Schools 
and Painters. There is 
a marvelous collection 
of portraits of Poets, 
Painters, Writers, 
Statesmen, Scientists 
and Musicians. 





Send 15 cents in 


coin or stamps for 


By Bodenhausen Ferruszi 


Catalogue To-day 
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CHRISTMAS PICTURES 
HE Birthday of the Christ-Child is the great 
Children’s Day. Tennyson says of children: 
“ Trailing clouds of glory do they come from Hea- 


ven which is theirhome.” The clouds of glory are 


the peculiar love for little children first in the 
heart of the Mofher and then in the hearts of us all. 


Birds, 


Boughton 
They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain. 
Oh! God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.—R. Heber 


more. 


Large 








Sichel Raphael 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like one of these. 


The Bible 


Nature Pictures in Natural 


Colors 


Trees, Flowers, Insects, 


Woods and Minerals. Size 7 x 9. 
Three Cents Each for 15 or 


Send 75 cents for 25 Com- 


mon Birds with a very brief descrip- 
tion of each. 





Pictures for Framing 
Artotypes 


22 x 28 inches including the margin 


$1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. 


Send $2.00 for any two 
of these pictures. 


Hand colored, same size, 
two for $3.66. One for $2.00 


¢ Perr Pictures 


BOX |, MALDEN,MASS. 








The Pathway to Reading 


COLEMAN - UHL - HOSIC 


This new series is receiving from prom- 
inent educators in universities, normal 
schools,and teachers colleges such expres- 
sions of opinion as following: 


“When have I found a Primer and Reader 
with such freshness, vigor, and lovable content! 
There isa wholesomeness about both books that 
is refreshing after the hectic adventures of the 
well-worn and garbled heroes of Primerland.” 


“The combining of new and delightful stories 
with the needed exercises in silent reading is 
especially commendable.” 


“T have found much subject matter in these 
books that I have never seen anywhere else— 
: subject matter of intense interest to the child 
because so closely and vitally related to his own 
z interests. I like the variety of ways to check 
comprehension of the child—questions, activi- 

ties, dramatizations, and forced judgments.” 


“T have never seen more attractive readers.” 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 





New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. Just published. 111 selec- 
tions. Contains 11 stories, 10 plays, 
29 recitations, 15 songs jwith music, 
45 quotations. A wealth of material 
of the best assortment. Arranged to 
meet every need of the primary, in- 
termediate and grammar grades. 
$.40 postpaid. 

THANKSGIVING ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Contains 145 recitations, 
tableaux, dialozues, exercises, etc., for 
all grades. $.40 postpaid. 

THIRTY CHRISTMAS  DIA- 
LOGUES3 AND PLAYS. Thirty ori- 
ginal and clever dialogues and plays 
for children of all grades. $.40 post- 
paid. 

CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 
130 recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, 
tableaux and quotations.—3.40 post- 
paid. 

SPECIAL DAYS IN THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES. Contains recita- 
tions, so173, dialogues, and exercises 
for Mav Day, Memorial Day, Colum- 
bus Day, Christmas, Lincoln and 
Washington Days.—$.30 postpaid. 

PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOL- 
IDAYS, or WRITE YOUR OWN 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM. A wealth 
of new, original and clever ideas for 
celebrating the holidays—$.40 postpaid 

KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 157 selections of new and 
choice Christmas entertainments. 
Contains 16 plays, 14 songs, 70 recita- 
tions, 2 stories, 55 quotations. Sur- 
prisingly fascinating and diversified. 
Suitable for all ages.—$.40 postpaid. 





Thanksgiving and 





s Books 


ALL THE HOLIDAYS. 73 dia- 
logues, recitations, and monologues. — 
$.40 postpaid. 

AUTUMN AND WINTER FES- 
TIVALS. 300 selections—the newest, 
biggest, and best book for celebrating 
the autumn and winter holidays. 
$.40 postpaid. 

A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A 
jolly Christmas play—delightful hu- 
mor and pretty sentiment.—$.25 
postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 choice 
readings and recitations for boys and 
girls of all ages.—$.40 postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. 
An entertainment in prose and verse. 
Simple music, scenery and costumes.— 
$.25 postpaid. 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTO- 
MIMES AND DANCES. A de- 
lightful book of clever little plays, 
novel pantomimes, easy drills, dances 
and pageants.—$.40 postpaid. 

THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
BOOK. Contains 53 recitations, 8 
dialogues and exercises, 5 drills, 15 
songs (some with music, others 
adapted to favorite tunes) 5 tableaux, 
4 pantomimes, etc.—$.40 tpaid. 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 
A delightful two-act play.—§.25 
postpaid. 

THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. Contains 113 drills, panto- 
mimes, parties, plays, readings, and 
recitations. Of the widest possible 
variety, designed to employ the most 
diversified talents ot almost any set of 
pupils.—$.40 postpaid. 





“Our complete descriptive Teachers Catalogue No. 33 of all of our publica- 
tions and school supplies will be sent free on request. Ask for a copy. 


A. Flanagan Company 
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SEAT WORK 


FOR GRADES ONE, TWO, THREE 


























TEST AND PRACTICE EXERCISES 
IN SILENT READING 








involving 
Booklet Making Leader Games 
Picture Matching Riddles 
Thought Tests Specific Question 
Fxercises for Following Tests 


Written Directions 


Insure primary reading development through use of 


STUDY PERIOD PROJECTS 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























THE special pencils 

designed by us for 
beginners make least 
demand on the nervous) 
energy of little tots— 
what better reason than 
this for their acknow- 


ledged supremacy? 





Send for our Beginners’ Packet 


DIXON —- PENCILS 
Jersey City, - - N. J. 
































IT SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


for both teachers and pupils 


What to do to keep tiny hands and little 
minds occupied—a problem alike for 
teacher and pupil—has been happily 
solved by Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work. 


Particularly is Busy Work helpful to the 
teacher, since it conserves her time and 
strength and makes teaching easier. The 
children enjoy it and learn so much 
quicker because learning with Dobson- 
Evans’ Busy Work is more like playing 
a game than school work. 





i f 
To Make Your Work Easier 


Dobson-Evans’ Busy Work includes almost 
everything you can think of to make school 
work easier for the teacher and more attractive 
to the pupil. Number and sentence builders, Box contains 120circula 
cut-outs, colored pictures, toy money, fables forms, 120 triangles and’ 
retold, fit-in-forms, sewing cards—an endless 20 . in tablet 
variety of helps are found in the Dobson-Evans {0T™, Very effective 


L for teaching num- 
catalogue. Hosts of new ideas free. Send to- bers to primary 














day for your copy. codes. _No. 107 2 
per box. g? - 
INDUSTRIAL 7: 
WEAVING P4 


Ss) 


Made of tinted construc- 
tion paper. Strong, dur- 
able and artistic. Paper 
is heavy enough to be 
woven without the use of 
a needle. Mats are cut; 
fringes are solid. Guide 
lines show children where 
tocut. Price, 25 mats and 
25 fringes assorted in a 
package, 35c. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS C0.coWMBUS 

















WINSTON 

















Here is the Needed Material 
For Teaching Silent Reading 


THE SILENT READERS 


Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


INTERLEAVED MANUALS 
FLASH CARDS 


THE SILENT READERS consist of eight books 
for Grades One to Eight. The recently pub- 
lished Flash Cards and Interleaved Manuals for 
Teachers are effective aids to the teacher. The 
Flash Cards for Grades One and Two comprise 
Word, Phrase, and Sentence Cards. The /nter- 
leaved Manuals for the first and second readers 
give definite instructions for teaching each page of 
the pupils’ books. 


There is no other series on silent reading com- 
parable to THE SILENT READERS. No other 
teachers’ helps so complete as the Interleaved 
Manuals and Flash Cards. More than 2,000,000 
pupils are. reading better as a result of using 
this complete, distinctive series. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 
Philadelphia Chicago 











FOR TEXTBOOKS 























! 
The EVERYDAY Song Book || | tree boone ce, VANT NOW! 


By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 es of fresh and bright children’s entertain- 
For the Schoolroom-— the Playground—the Home ments of every description for this § ial occasion, including 50 recitations, 14 


dialogues, exercises and plays, 5 drills, 6 tableaux, 5 acrostics, 13 songs, etc. 
Christmas Plays and Comedies (40c) 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill and Others. 106 pages. Just panes 25 of 
the cleverest Christmas plays and dialogues for children of all ages, 13 plays for 
children in grades 3 to 8, 10 plays for young children with older ones, 2 plays 
for the littlest folks, 
Bright Entertainments for Christmas (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindélar. 124 pages. New material prepared especially for 
this book, including 39 recitations 15 dialogues and plays. 8 songs, 6 drills, 3 
motion songs, 5 tableaux and pantomimes, and facts about Christmas. 
Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar 160 pages. 45 recitations, 15 dialogues, exercises 
and plays, 9 songs,7 drills and marches, 10 acrostics, motion songs and games, 
13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. For all grades 
The Best Christmas Book (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. Contains 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 
4 monologues, 10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy drills and motion 
songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes 14 facts regarding Christmas. 


Popular Teachers’ Hand Books 











Devices and Diversions for Vital- Easy Drawings for the Geogra- 
, izing Teaching—Deming ... .$1.20 phy Class—Augsburg ...... .45 
NE of the most comprehensive collec- Motivated Primary Activities Primary Seat Work, Sense Train- 
= £ asl d Pri d for Rural Teachers—Metcalf 1.20 ing and Games—Smith...... -85 
tions of selecte rimary an Lower — aay a me — | Number Gaus oe Saaaay os 
: . sames for Primary Teachers Grades—Harris-Waldo ...... e 
Grade Songs published. Contains over 200 henge en ee 1.20 | Number Stories—Deming...... -85 
simple melodies carefully ——% together Primacy Gamee to Teach Pho- _. | Games aad Eiymes fer len 
; , Sample ............ , guage Teaching in rs 
with many valuable aids for the teacher, Simplex Daily Plan Book ..__. .60 | Four Grades—Deming...... 
a comprehensive teaching plan, suggestions ~~ weber he fag — Oe ~ epee 
=, er eee ‘ rades—Hammond........ ‘ 
for special programs and musical games all Day by Day in the Primary Language Games for All Grades 
hile P er & Schools—Bridgham—3 Vols 2.50 | Deming——Book Only ..... .80 
children enjoy. Practical and Artistic Basketry BR Peo 1.20 
RNY oso pocereceses : | One Hundred Stories for Repro- 
Prices: 7c each in 100 lots f. o. b. Chicago. oy oe A Me pg ieee: 
$1.00 per doz., prepaid. Less than 12, 10c Grammar Grades—Deming.. 1.20 EE RSE -50 


each, prepaid. How to Teach Phonics—Calkins .80 


ar - <= = Lessons in Nature —_ 

CUGY—"FAyDe .......-s00. 

Send for FREE Sample Cop y Number Teaching in the Primary Art of Class Management and 
Grades—Seeley ............ .40 Discipline—Taylor ......... 1.00 


TH E CAB LE C oO M PANY Sete: pi ran atone shen We guarantee these books to please you of 


we will refund your money. Our 1926 Catalog of Books and School Material® 


| Book Division is now ready!—the complete standard teacher’s guide book. Many new things 


have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


1201 Cable Building Chicago BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 


Dept. 2 B. 17 East Twenty-third Street, Chicago 


Best Memory Gems—Sindelar.. .30 
Morning Exercises for All the 
Year—Sindelar ............ 1,00 






































TALKS to TEACHERS NTS! 


By MATTIE DALTON 
Price, $1.50 postpaid 


NEW HOLIDAY ENTERTAINME 


CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
By Marie Irish. There is nothing to compare to this 
book in newness and variety. There is an abundance 
of materia! for children of all grades. Contents: Over 
40 recitations and monologues; a pageant; over 20 
exercises, including Greetings, Good-byes, Turkey, 
Harvest, Feasting and Thankful Stunts; a dozen songs; 
20 quotations; pantomimes; 6 tableaux; 10 lively 
dialogues and pay: 6 drills and marches with some 
new ideas. 40 cents. 












































These “Talks” were designed to meet the specific need 
of young persons whose life experience had been too short 
or too meager to enable them to establish the right contact 
with pupils and patrons, for the accomplishment of the 
highest good. That these “Talks” have served this purpose 
is certain; that they will continue to do so is assured, since 


THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Mayme R. Bitney. Some of the exercises and dia 
logues are for boys alone, some for girls alone and 
some for boys and girls together. The recitations var 
in length from four lines to thirty-two lines With 
this book in hand the primary teacher will have no 
dificulty in arranging a successful program The 
boo 


























Pomp Parance | songs, G marches and drills, 12. dialogues, 1 play, 
they are=— tableaux, quotations, etc. 40 cents. 
° . . . . MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. By THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
First: practical in their psychology and fundamental in Clara J. Denton. A brand new book to solve the | BOOK, By Noel Flaurier. Just published, Wel- 

. ° Christmas entertainment problem The material is come Bones end Speeches; 26 Recitations for Pri- 
their content. They seek to impose no further burden varied and full of life There are numbers for | mary. 15 for Intermediate 4 for Grammar Grades; 

. . ss boys alone and girls alone, as well as for boys and 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs; 
upon the young teacher, but to aid her In acquiring an girls together his book will be a real benefactor 13 Novel Acts, 6 for Primary, 6 for Intermediate, 

. ° to the busy rural teacher, especially. It contains 1 for entire school; 5 Drilis; 6 Monologues; 1 
attitude toward herself and her work which shall enable her an abundance of material for all grades and types | Tableaux and Pantomimes; 8 Dialogues, etc., 
t ith d " th ibilit f h of —w_ Part 1. Bas lower pooes: iy vem ete. 40 cents, 

O Carry wi ease and pleasure € responsi yo er tations, ialogues, 6 exercises rills, 6 panto- 
Fy mimes, 1 pageant. Part 2. or upper grades: CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. By Effa E 
profession. 8 recitations, 4 drills, 1 operetta (set to familiar | Preston Prepared for primary and intermediate 
tunes), 2 pla art 3: 5 songs (suitable for rades. No other book is so jolly and gay, so brim- 
° ° either lowes Grates - oe areca) . ge fi of Christmas spirit and joy Contents: 30 
. : $ $ ° . 5 n Fore; nds; Ho - h ns b 3 
‘ Second: hopeful and inspirational 1n character; Senay’ -— Br, ‘Schoolroom for “Christmas; es corgtions; 4 daalenues; @ Onin: 21 songs, 'b one: | 
ing teaching as the most worth-while of all professions, an Quotations; Two Community Christmas Parties. | act plays (Santa's Surprise; Why Johnnie Changed 
cents. His Mind; Christmas Eve in a Shoe; A Joke on 
. ° © oge * : 
HRISTMAS BOOK. By Marie Santa; Rosetta Runs Away); 6 pantomimes; 3 
the only one by which permanent advancement in civilization rile PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Marie | Santa: Rosette one ie tor preparing tableas | 
may be made new and original This book will satisfy the in- | lights. 40 cents. 
1d creasing demand for something novel and new for 
terial she had in mind the child boom nad ten years - 2 CHolog gumiermae ENTERTAINMENTS. / 
y i inti ; . sti i d the child under ten years o y rie Iris ‘or al) grades. It will solve your §f 

Third: attractive and intimate in style; the sort of whiting —— aS eke on welcome this splen- “what. to do for nme a. ee | 

; 7 +4 ) ‘ 80 of b Christ tertain- 50 tat! ;2 tat: ; ues an 
which attracts one by its chatty quality, and holds one by reat probes, Gontente:, ‘a recitations ‘in readings bt plage Sand dislogues;. 19 “evercines, 
; 4 © wee a. & y , 12 clever exercises ; t s rches; ta ux; antomimes ; 
Its sound logic and beauty of diction. This is one book Tsongs: 6 ensy ut effective Grille; 12 qeceees 8 pantomimed carol $ wong 8 ve come and a 

j ; . ; ; ; . ; 9 pantomimes and tableaux be ma- closing address md for this book and insure a 
which the teacher will read; and reading, will enjoy; and wir - 4! Sam use and requires no stren- successful entertainment. 178 pages. 40 cents. ff 

tte . 40 cents. 
enjoying, will find profitable. ee 





CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND 
PLAYS. By Marie Irish. A collection of 28 of the fj 
best dialogues ever written for Christmas; 9 for the 
primary grades; 9 for the intermediate grades and 
10 for the grammar grades. 40 cents. 


Without being dictatorial, the author directs her readers 
along some of the most difficult stretches in the educational 
road, in personal attitudes and development, in school 
management, in discipline, and in class work. The reader 
senses the sincere friendliness of the message, and the fact 
that the little talk has been tested and proven in theory 
and practice before its publication. 


Educational Publishing Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
| 234 Boylston St. 223 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Ilustrated Catalog of Entertainments, 


Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for 
Teachers sent on request. Address : 


Paine Publishing Company | 
| 100 S, Main Street Dayton, Ohio : 
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VILLAGE SERIES OF CUT- OUTS 


No. 8306—PILGRIM VILLAGE i is supplied in nine sheets, with directions for coloring, cutting out and mounting. It is 
especially appropriate in connection with studies of Plymouth Rock and the Mayflower and Thanksgiving. 
No. 8304—ARABIAN VILLAGE shows the desert tribes, camels, horses, tents, etc. Put up in two-color portfolio with 
directions and sheet of color suggestions. 

DUTCH, JAPANESE, ESKIMO, AFRICAN, INDIAN and FILIPINO are included in the series. They are printed 
on sheets 11 x 14, and combine cutting, coloring and construction material for project work. Price, per set, 50 cents. 
Mailing weight, 1b. 


COLORED PAPERS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 


‘“‘BULL’S-EYE” Tinted Drawing Papers in 20 shades, for drawing, water color work, construction and mounting. 
This paper has the right ‘‘tooth” for crayon, charcoal, pencil and water colors. The colors are artistic and varied. The 
paper is strong and durable, folding without cracking. 

TONAL PAPERS, made in twenty colors, are used for designing posters, costumes, room interiors and general indus- 
trial art work. Write for prices. 

RAINBOW PAPERS are light weight, high grade stock, supplied in 30 colors, including black and white. For fold- 
ing, cutting, posters and all forms of kindergarten and primary construction work they are unsurpassed. 50 sheets 9 x 12 
of one color, 50 cents. Assorted colors, 60 cents. 

STUDIO COATED PAPERS—These papers are colored on one side. They are made according to pure spectrum 
scales. Each color is supplemented by two shades and two tints. They are recommended for cutting and folding. Size 
5 x 5, 100 in package. Mailing weight, 6 ozs. No. 205X Assorted, price 35 cents. 


WAX CRAYONS WATER COLORS 


No. 8100—EMBECO Crayons No. 601—BOX No. B-1 is very popular, being widely used 
No. 1 have eight wax crayons in primary schools. It contains 8 semi-moist colors, as 
to the box,—Red, Orange, Yel- follows: Alizarine Crimson, Orange, Gamboge, Blue, 
low, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown Hooker’s Green No. 1, Violet No. 2, Sepia and Charcoal 
and Charcoal Gray. A smooth, Gray. Also Brush No. 7 with wooden handle. In enam- 


high grade product. Price, per eled metal box. Price, 50 cents. Weight, 6 ozs. 
box, 10 cents. Weight, 3 ozs. 


We issue a special catalog 
(No. B) devoted to Art Materials. Address 


i} Milton Bradiey & our nearest office for a copy. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
































Helpful Books for the Opening of School 


HELPFUL TEACHERS’ MANUALS—Sent postpaid at prices given 


Also offered at a reduction, if sent in connection 
with PRIMARY EDUCATION, for one year at $2.00 


The problems of the teacher are many, but the most difficult is to devise profitable and suitable employ- 
ment for the pupils during their leisure hours. You will find listed below a carefully selected list of helps 
for the teacher in— 
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LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing 
Correct Habits of Speech in Primary 
Grades 


By Myra KInGc 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


Miss Myra King’s little book of 
Language Games is an admirable means 
to the end of forming correct habits of 
speech. Habitual mistakes are by means 
of these games repeated and repeated in 
correct form in the heat and enthusiasm 
of the game. 


Arithmetic 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITH- 
METIC 


By Karte K. O’Ner1 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


A needed book. Miss O’Neill has ar- 
ranged her lessons by months for Grades 
III and IV. It is a guide in Number 
Work, Dictation Work, Oral Work, with 
much drill on the tables, the lack of which 
leaves the children inaccurate and in- 
efficient in arithmetic. 

The book also contains lessons for 
Grade II, by Angie B. Whittington. 


This book on your desk will be a con- 
stant source of recreation and inspiration. 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN 
ENGLISH 


Ry Canounie Gumame lay) GEOGRAPHY GAMES 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents We Pn ; 
:, , d | By Myra Kinc 


yj 


‘ 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


These Lesson Plans are just what their 
title indicates—a lesson in English for 
each.school day. They are arranged by 
months—from September to June—for 
the first four years of school, and assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate poems 
and little stories, all chosen with reference 
to their literary merit as well as to their 
genuine interest for children. Correlated 
with the English lessons are Reading, Writing, Dramatization, Nature 
Study and Games. 


Another Book of Games by Miss King, dealing with the geography 
which comes within the child’s comprehension, and with which he 
comes in contact. They furnish opportunity for drill and review, 
while giving the children pleasure; yet are of great value in impressing 
the facts upon the children’s minds. When the geography lesson begins 
to drag or children are growing restless by suggesting a game chosen 
from these, the whole atmosphere of the classroom will be changed and 
attention renewed. 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG 
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AND ACTION 


By Fiorence M. MILLER 


Two volumes, fully illustrated. Price, per 
vol., $1.00 


Vol. I Lessons and Entertainments for 
September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January, General and Local History 
Vol. II Lessons and Entertainments for 
February, March, April, May, June, 
General and Local History 

In Vol. I, Outlines and Entertainments 
are given for Labor Day, Columbus Day, 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas and the New Year. 


Vol. II contains Outlines and Entertainments for Lincoln’s Birthday, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, May 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OC- 
CUPATION WORK 


By Erra Merrick GRAVES 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents, each vol. 


Vol. I First Term, for September, Octo- 
ber, November and December 

Vol. II Second Term, for January, Feb- 
uary and March. 

Vol. III Third Term, for April, May and 
June 


A sympathetic use of the so-called 
“Gifts” and “Occupation” work, super- 
vised and unsupervised, arranged as a 








Day, Spring and Easter, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Bunker Hill Day, 
and Fourth of July. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


NOTE—Add 25 cents te combination prices for postage en Canadian erders 


daily program, with carefully developed sequences of directed occupa- 
tions and unsupervised seat work throughout the year. 





234 Boylston St. 221 Fourth Ave. 2457 Prairie Ave. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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All subscriptions are for one full year, may be New or Renewal, and may be sent to 
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You Can Add These Magazines to 
any Club at the Prices Given Below 


The “‘Price in Club’’ quoted below applies 
only when two or more magazines are or- 
dered by the same person, at the same 
time, or when you wish to add one or more 
of these magazines to a Special Club fea- 


tured here. 


A single subscription must 


be pald for at price quoted in ‘Price 


Alone”’ Column. Price 


Alone 
American Boy........... 
American Cookery.. 
, eee Magazine. . 


> 
oun 
ooo 


af 
Sheethan, Herald (52 issues 
Collier’s Weekly 
Correct English ... 
Cosmopolitan .... 
Current History 
Delineator 
Educational Review. . 
Etude Music Magazine. . 
Everybody’s Magazine... 
Fashionable Dr 
Golden Book 
Good Housekeeping. 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s Magazine.... 
House Beautiful 
Independent (52 issues) 
John Martin’s 
Journal of Education 
Junior Home (Children) 
Kindergarten and First Grade. 
Kindergarten Primary Magazine 
Little Folks 

cCall’s Magazine... 
Mentor 
Modern Priscilla 
Motion Picture Magazine 
Nature Magazine 
Needlecraft 5 
Normal Instructor—Pri. Plans. 2.00 
Outlook 5 
Pathfinder 
People’s Home Journal 
Photoplay Magazine 
Physical Culture 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Educator 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science Monthly 
Primary Education 
Radio Broadcast 
Radio News 
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Review of Reviews 

St. Nicholas 

School Arts Magazine 

Scientific American 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Today’s Housewife 

Travel Magazine 

True Sto 

Woman’s Home Companion... 

World’s Work 

Youth’s Companion (rest of 
year free to new subscribers) 2.00 


Price 
in Club 
00 
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It Pays to Act Promptly 


Prices Subject to Increase after 


November 10, 1925 





McCall’s 


People’s Home Journal 


.§1.00 
1,00 


PRICE 
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Pathfinder 


. $1 50 


PRICE 
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1.00 





Pictorial Review......... 


McCall’s Magazine 


$1.50 
1,00 


PRICE 





Christian Herald.............. 


MeGeenm Poetactile. ... i. .ic..ccccnssss 


2.00 





Pictorial Review .. 
eae peice exaten 
People’s Home Journal.......... , 
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1.00 
1,00 


52 
$2. Cob? 
152 





Pictorial Review...... 


outh’s Companion ( (All remaining 
issues sent free to new 


1925 


1.50 


tous 


2.00 





Etude Music Magazine 


Woman’s Home Companion.. 


$2.00 ) OUR 
1,50) 





Little Folks....... 
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.$2,00 


es 
2.00 





Modern Priscilla....... 
McCall’s Magazine...... Es 
Pictorial Review............... 


...- $2.00 


) OUR 





Delineator 


Modern Priscilla 


1.00 
1:50) 
$2. 00 10% 

2.00 





Everybody’s 


Delineator (to one address) 


2.00) 





Woman’s Home Companion 
McCall’s Magazine... 
Pictorial Review 


-$1.50 ) OUR 
1.00 
1:50) 





Child Life....... 


Woman’s Home Companion... 


$3.00 
1.50 


OUR 





Cosmopolitan 


Woman’s Home Companion 


$3,00 
1.50 


QUR 





Modern Priscilla......... ; 
Pictorial Review 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 


$2.00 





McCall’s 
*Woman’s Home Companion 
*American ‘*To one address 





Primary Education 
*American Magazine 
*Woman’s Home Com. * 





American Magazine 
Pictorial Review............... ‘ 
Modern Priscilla 


You May Add 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Saturday Evening Post 





with People’s Home Journal 
with Pathfinder 

with Woman’s Home Companion 
with Christian Herald 

with Delineator 

with McCall’s and Pathfinder 

with Little Folks 

with Modern Priscilla. 

with Collier’s Weekly 

with Popular Educator 

with Normal Instructor 

with Child Life 

witn American Magazine. . 

with Pictorial Review and McCall’s 
with Cosmopolitan 

with Good Housekeeping 

with St. Nicholas 





1 Year $1.50 
2 Years 2.50 


with Christian Herald 

with Little Folks 

with Collier’s (to one address) . 

with Cosmopolitan > 
with American and Etude (to one address i. 
with Delineator 

with St. Nicholas 





1 Year $2.50 
2 Years 4.00 

with People’s Home Journal 

with Pathfinder 

with McCall’s & Modern Priscilla........ 

with Modern Priscilla 

with Little Folks 

with Mentor (to one address). 

with Cosmopolitan. . & 





You Save 50 cents to $2.00 on These Offers 
Publisher’s Our 


rice Price 
Child Life $6.00 
EEF eee . 6.00 
Dilineator 
Good Housekeeping 
Little Folks 
McCall’s Magazine 
People’s Home Journal 
Youth’s Companion 





to obtain subscriptions 
in your vicinity. Write with your first order 
for Full Particulars, 
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with BOY’S LIFE 

with DELINEATOR 

with ETUDE 

with FASHIONABLE DRESS 
with PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
with RED BOOK . 

with ST. NICHOLAS 


l year $3.00 
2 years 4.00 
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with Spteesc AN MAGAZINE 
with ETUD 


with COSMOPOLITA 
with GOOD HOUSE KEEPIN 





with YOUTH’S COMPANION 


with PEOPLE’ 'S HOME JOUR RNAL 


with WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


1 year $2.00 
Zyears 3.00 
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1 year $1. 74 

Z2years 2.7 
with FASHIONABLE DRESS . . $4.00 
with PEOPLE’S HOME JOURN. MM... 2.10 
with CHRISTIAN HERALD ................ 2.65 
with ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE........... 2.65 
with PRIMARY EDUCATION 3.35 
with TRUE STORY : : 


3.75 
with COSMOPOLITAN 4.00 





Send all 
Orders to 


TaD, 


At 


Wheleeall Magazine Subscription Service 
FOR 25 YEARS THE LEADING MAGAZINE AGENCY OF NEW ENGLAND 


REFERENCES: The Merchants National Bank of Boston; The Bradstreet Fara R G. Dur, & Co.; your own Banker; all publisher 


HERMAN GOLDBI 





BE SURE to ask for our Big Catalog, containing hundreds of Club Offers. 


It’s Free 














